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Current Topics. 
First Cadet Battalion Inns of Court. 

WE are glad to call attention to the announcement in another 
column that Mr. Tomuiy, K.C., is organizing a Cadet Battalion 
in connection with the Inns of Court O.T.C. The project is 
likely to appeal to professional men with boys nearing military 
age, and the opportunity of obtaining efficient military instruc- 
tion and healthy recreation in spare hours will, no doubt, be 
sufficiently welcome to make Mr. Tomiin’s task a success, — 


The Admission of Women. 

THE SPEEDY passing of the Representation of the People 
Bill seems to be assured, and with it the admission of a great 
class of women to the Parliamentary vote. We are not sur- 
prised that the advocates of the admission of women as solici- 
tors have intimated that they propose to make this the occasion 
of pressing on their Bill, though the practical difficulties in the 
way of Parliamént, considering it seem to be as great as ever. 
Meanwhile we would ask very seriously whether it is worth 
while for the Council of the Law Society to continue their 
opposition. In a letter which we reprint elsewhere from the 
Times Major J. W. Hitts calls attention to the omission of 
Mr. Garrett to deal with the matter in. his recent address. 
Under the circumstances that omission may have been proper, 
but the practical question is whether there is any probability 
of the change being postponed for more than a very short 
period. Granted that the present body of solicitors personally 
prefer to do their business as hitherto without the intervention 
of women as principals, yet it must be recognised that the 
preference does not preclude the question, nor is it entitled 
to any great weight in settling it. It so happens that the 
recent death of Mrs. Garrett ANnpEeRson—the pioneer of 
women doctors—calls to recollection the long and finally 
unsuccessful struggle of the medical profession against the 
admission of women. No doubt law is different from medicine, 


| but we are not sure that the difference constitutes any ground 
| for saying that while admission to medicine is permissible, 
| admission to the law is not. . 

suppose that the matter will be decided on any such distinction. 


At any rate, it is useless to 


We have no hesitation in saying that, under existing circum- 
stanices, not only will the opposition to the admission of women 
be unsuccessful, but that it is now a wise and proper thing to 
recognize their claim. Moreover, it would be a graceful in- 
treduction to the new era if the opposition were voluntarily 
withdrawn. 
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Wills of Infant Soldiers. 

Tue povust, to which we referred recently (ante, p. 226), as 
to the validity of infant soldiers’ wills of personal estate caused 
by the judgment of Youncer, J., in Re Wernher’s Will Trusts 
(reported elsewhere) has been removed by the insertion in the 
Wills (Seliders and Sailors) Bill of a new clause declaring that 
section 11 of the Wills Act, 1837, authorized and always has 
authorized any soldier being in actwal military service or any 
mariner or seaman being at sea, to dispose of his personal estate 
as he might have done before the passing of the Act, though 
under ‘the age of twenty-one years. With this addition the 
Bill, which extends the like power to real estate, will probably 
become law. 


The Bank Charter Act, 1844. 

AN EXTREMELY important discussion of the Bank Charter 
Act, 1844, and its requirement that the Department for the 
Issue of Notes shall be kept distinct from the general 
Banking Department is contained in the speech of Sir Eowarp 
Hoven at the general meeting of the London City and Mid- 
land Bank, which we report on another page. Section 1 of the 
Act, provides that, as from 31st August, 1844, the issue of 
promissory notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
“of, England, payable on demand, shall be separated, and 
thenceforth kept wholly distinct, from the general bank- 
ing business of the said Governor and Company.’’ By 
a reconstruction of the weekly bank return, so as to avoid 
this separation, Sir Epwarp shews that the ratio of gold to notes 
and of cash balance to liabilities is increased, and he argues 
that the repeal of the above provision and the adoption of a 
single balance sheet would increase the utility of the Bank as a 
means of credit. We observe that financial authorities are not 
in a hurry to pronounce upon the question, and certainly we do 
not propose to do so; but the speech raises a question of great 
interest and importance of which we are likely to hear more. 


Lawyers and Law Reform. 

We comment on another page on the chief point of the Presi- 
dent’s address at the recent meeting of the Law Society. 
There are other points—in particular his observations on the 
gulf between the business and the legal way of providing for 
commercial disputes—which are well worthy of attention. It 
is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that the coincidence of the 
annual meeting of the Bar and of this meeting of the Law 
Society should call attention to the differént outlook of the 
two branches of the profession upon current matters of legal 
importance—different, at least, if we judge by the nature 
of the meetings. The annual meeting of the Bar appears to 
do nothing except receive the report of the Bar Council, and 
that report—apart from some references to recent proposed or 
actual legislation—seems to be confined to questions of pro- 
fessional conduct and practice. These, of course, may have 
an important bearing on the administration of justice, but 
this we fear is the exception. Take such a matter as we 
reprinted recently from the report—the briefing of leading 
counsel in the Chancery Division when a case is transferred 
from one judge to another (ante, p. 237). This is a matter 
of purely domestic interest dnd could not arise if the 
courts of the Chancery Division were conducted in the interest 
of suitors and not of leaders; and even as a matter of 
domestic interest it is by no means easy to understand. Pos- 
sibly the Law Seciety attempts more than it has the power 
to perform ; but the addresses and papers which its meetings 
produce show that there is the desire to make it a means of 
reform in law and procedure. We cannot help thinking that 
the Bar Council hardly rises to the height of its opportunities. 


The Bar and the State. 


THe REASON why the advocate branch of the profession 
attempts little in the way of law reform as a body may be 
that individual members of it have a leading place in the State, 
and are able to produce the same result by personal effort. But 
if this is the practical explanation, we doubt whether it justifies 
an attitude of professional apathy. We are aware that thié is 
not universally acquiesced in. Important suggestions for the 





ater activity of lawyers—especially the Bar—were made by 
Mr. Ho.rorp ‘casas ia his article in the Fortnightly Review 
for January on ‘‘The Lawyer and the New World.” He 
appreciates that the lawyer has a-great work to E sake in 
giving the community right guidance in the shaping of 
law. Adopting the principle on which the common law has 
been developed, he says that law is the result of experience, and 
‘the function of the lawyer in his true character is to help 
the community and the world to frame law to embody the 
results of experience.’’ Possibly this may sound somewhat 
abstract, but however the lawyer’s functions in developing the 
legal side of State organisation may be defined, it seems clear 
that in each branch of the profession there should be co-opera- 
tion in performing those functions. Mr. Hotrorp Knicut 
takes a wide view, and looks for international co-operation of 
lawyers, so as to influence the improved international relations 
which, it is hoped, will follow the war. But while he admits 
that this vision of an international union of the Bar may be 
a projection through many years, he urges that the formation 
of an Imperial Bar Congress for Great Britain and the 
Dominions is well within the reach of practical measures. This 
might accompany the scheme of Imperial federation which 
seems to be taking shape, and he adds: ‘‘ No greater and more 
splendid opportunity has ever been presented to the Bar of 
England and their colleagues across the ‘seas than that of 
assisting the Parliaments to lay the foundations, broad and 
wide, of the coming British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ The 


prospect is inspiring, but, as we have suggested, we should 
first like to see the Bar-at home exercising, as an organisation, 
a more distinct influence on the shaping of the law. 


Lord Parmoor on a League of Nations. 

WE Gave recently, as part of our summary of recent state- 
ments of war aims, the main points in Lord Lanspowne’s letter 
to the Daily Telegraph of 29th November last. We do not, 
of course, recur to it in any controversial spirit, but it is 
interesting to note Lord Parmoor’s comments on one of its 
aspects in his article in the Contemporary Review for January 
on ‘Lord Lanspowne and the League of Nations.’”’ Lord 
LANSDOWNE sees in a League of Nations the most obvious way 
of obtaining that security which is the main object of the war, 
and the last of the five points which he suggests for the con- 
sideration of the peace party in Germany is ‘‘that we are 
prepared to enter into an international-pact under which ample 
opportunities would be afforded for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means.’’ Lord Parmoor in his 
article observes that a League of Nations ‘‘to be effective 
should not only allow the inclusion of the Central Powers, but 
that there must be insistence on their inclusion, and on their 
subjection to the penalties of an effective sanction. The 
idea that security can be obtained through a League of 
Nations, and that, at the same time, the Powers against whom 
security is specially sought, should be excluded, is obviously 
one which would be ineffective, and could not be entertained.” 
Moreover, Lerd Parmoor points out as a further essential in 
the project that there must be a measure of relative disarma- 
ment. Only on this footing can a League of Nations be a 
substitute for the doctrine of the ‘‘ Balance of Power ’’ which 
has resulted in the present war. And the financia] exhaustion 
which will follow the war should, Lord Parmoor points out, 
make a relative all-round measure of disarmament acceptable. 
The efficiency of the League will depend upon the strength of 
the sanction which will enforce the orders of the International 
Court. - ‘‘ Two methods of sanction have ‘been suggested—the 
sanction of the industrial boycott and the sanction of armed 
force’’; and, as Lord Parmoor observes, there is no reason 
why these two forms should not be applied with cumulative 
effect, though he agrees with Mr. Asqurru. that the rule of the 
international authority ‘‘ must be supported in case of need by 
the stwength of all, that is, in the last resort, by armed force.’ 
This, indeed, opens out.an alarming prospect, but ‘‘ the justi- 
fication,’’ says Lord Parmoor, “‘is that, in the face of such 4 
combination, the outbreak of war is improbable, and that, if it 
does break out, the conditions would be unfavourable to the 
aggressor, and that, in any event, the waste and ruin would 
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be less.terrible than in a world conflagration.” ‘‘ Certainly,”’ 
he adds, ‘“‘ the time has come when an effort should be made 
to formulate the organization of a League of Nations on an 
effective basis.” Tk 


Public Law in Europe. 

In THE same number of the Contemporary Review Sir Joun 
MacpoNELt in “‘ Beyond the Battlefield ’’ describes the changed 
views which the war has produced with regard to the founda- 
tions and principles of public law, and the conditions under 
which a satisfactory system can be secured in the future. He 
does not regard the re-arrangement of Europe as a matter 
which will be summarily disposed of at the coming Conference 
or Congress by which peace will be concluded. The negotiations 
for the Treaty of Westphalia lasted, he points out, for years— 
in fact from 1636 to 1648—although the issues involved weré 
by no means of the magnitude of those which are before the 
world now. Nor is the change of spirit, which is necessary 
to make the new international order possible, an easy matter 
to prophesy under existing conditions—resentments caused by 
the war, a spirit of nationalism not less aggressive than for- 
merly, and demands for tariffs hostile to particular nations. 
As to the real remedy Sir Jonn MacponeE.i speaks somewhat 
darkly, though he hints that it may be found in-a generous 
enthusiasm for international charity, and ‘‘ a young generation, 
sick of the follies of its fathers, may determine to have done 

~with the ever-recurring evil.’’ But this is in the future, and 
speculative. Sir Joun finds something more hopeful in an 
improvement in the conception of public law which has been 
before Europe since the time of Grorirus. At present, he 
admits, ‘‘ there is no public law for Europe, even in the old 
sense of that phrase; no settlements which all States profess 
to respect; no equilibrium which all agree to maintain; the 
old order is passing and the new is not yet come.’’ But at 
the same time he suggests that ‘‘ the principles of a true public 
law of Europe are emerging from the utterances of statesmen 
of diverse nationalities and character, based, not on dynastic 
interests or the balance of power, but upon the needs of all 
members of the community of nations ; a public law which they 
may not always observe, but by which they agree to be judged.’’ 


“The Old Order Changeth.” 


For THE various particular instances which Sir Joun Mac- 
DONELL cites we must refer to his article, but in the first he 
contrasts the old idea of the maintenance of the balance of 
power with the new tendency to abandon this policy, ‘‘ pro- 
ductive of at least as many wars as it prevented’’; and he 
contrasts, too, the old idea that the maintenance of dynastic 
interests was the main concern of States with the present 
view that Democracy or Constitutional Government is the 
normal political condition. In President Witson’s words 
there ‘‘ must be a partnership of peoples, not a mere part- 
nership of Governments ’’ (ante, p: 172). As to the principles 
to be applied in any measure of reorganisation, Sir Joun Mac- 
DONELL mentions four as of primary importance. The first is 
that there must be provision for pacific growth. Hitherto 
change in international affairs has been effected only by war. 
Next, existing institutions should be utilized ; there are already 
a vast number of iinternational organizations; ‘‘ the new 
machinery should be an expansion of them.’’ The latest— 
the Allied Council at Versailles—Mr. Liroyp Grorce has him- 
self, if we remember right, described as the nucleus of a League 
of Nations. Then, as to the treaties designed to bring about 
@ new international order, ‘‘it is of less importance that a 

large number of States should sign them than that the parties 
~ to them should be really interested. in their maintenance, and 
‘should mean to observe them.”’““‘How many imposing agree- 


* ments,’’ he says, ‘“ have proved worthless because the operative 


words had, accidentally or designedly , two or three meanings— 
because diplomacy preferred hiding disagreement to- facing it’’ 
~-as in the case of the Treaty of Westphalia (see ante, p. 6). 
And lastly, “ there’should: be at least an approximation to 


a 


(a) an- international legislative body; (>) an international 
judicial body ;-(c) an international executive ; (d). an inter- 
national body of laws; there are needed a brain, a voice and 
a hand to execute.’’ And Sir Joan Macpong.u concludes :— 

The attainment, perfect and eomplete, of these desiderata is per- 
haps impossible in the course of this generation. [It may be far 
off—perhaps it may never arrive. But the approximate attainment 
of these objects may be practicable, and the time may have come, 
or may be approaching, for a great achtevement of this kind. 


The title which Sir Joun Macponevu chooses for his article 
inevitably suggests comparison with Romain ROLLAND’S 
‘““ Above the Battle,’’ a notable work animated with the same 
purpose, though written from a_ different standpoint—the 
standpoint of intense hostility to Germany’s sins against civi- 
lization united with the desire to reconcile the higher qualities 
in all the belligerents. Inter arma caritas—the motto of one 
of his chapters—may yet be the foundation of peace and the 
beginning of the new order. 


Liability for Fallen Trees. 

Ir seems not unlikely that Bruce v. Caulfield (Times, 25th 
ult.) will become a leading case. In its earliest stages we have 
commented on it once or twice, and now the Court of Appeal 
has delivered an interesting judgment which requires a brief 
note, especially as the decision of both courts below was reversed, 
and reversed unanimously, by a strong court—Pickrorp, 
Bankes, and Scrutron, L.JJ. The facts of the case were 
shortly these. Mr. Bruce owned a house and garden adjoin- 
ing the ‘‘Old Lodge”’ at Cookham.” Mrs, Cautrietp had 
been tenant of the latter under a lease, but at the material 
date was ‘‘ holding over,’’ her lease having terminated, ‘arid 
with her landlord’s permission she had left her furniture on the 
premises in charge of her gardener as caretaker. Then there 
came an exceptional gale, in the course of which a tree at 
the ‘‘ Old Lodge,’’ which overhung Mr. Bruce’s premises, 
came down on the latter'and damaged his stable. He sued 
Mrs. CavuLFIELD as occupier of the premises on which the tree 
had grown, and therefore responsible for the damage, _In 
the County Court he recovered judgment and damages, for 
the judge took the view that the tree was in a ‘‘ dangerous 
state ’’ to the knowledge of the defendant, inasmuch as the 
evidence showed it to be unsound, and a similar tree had 
been ‘‘ lopped’ or ‘‘ pollarded’’ at her orders three months 
before the accident. An appeal to the Divisional Court was 
heard by two Judges only ; they differed, and so the judgment 
below was allowed to stand. Now the Court of Appeal has 
refused to see in the circumstances any ground for imputing 
liability to. the owner (for the time being) of the tree, a 
question which raises interesting questions of law. 


Possible Grounds of Liability. 

THE action had, in fact, been brought on three grounds, 
namely, (1) trespass, (2) nuisance, (3) negligence. But, as 
Pickrorp, L.J., pointed out in his able analytical judgment, 
it is clear that trespass does not apply. © It is true that the 
overhanging .tree had trespassed on the plaintifi’s right 
to his soil “‘usgue ad calum’’; but in the absence of damage 
done by the overhanging, such trespass by a tree seems 
not to be a tort: Lemmon.v. Webb (1895, A. C. 1). Again, 
the fallen tree had trespassed on his soil and stable when it 
fell, but this trespass was due to an inevitable accident, not 
the act of the defendant. _ As regards the second ground, 
nuisance, a more plausible case.can be made out. It may 


be suggested, and was in fact argued, that a tree is a ‘‘ dan- 
gerous thing ’’—at least an ‘‘ unsound ”’ or “‘ top-heavy ’’ tree 
is such—which the owner ‘‘ keeps at his peril.’’ But the 


flaw in this reasoning is that the ‘‘ dangerous thing ’’ docttine 
applies only to artificial things brought on one’s land by oneself 
(or predecessor in title), not to natural objects (Hylands: v. 
Fletcher, 1868, L. R..3 H. L. 330); afd in any* ease the 
exceptional gale would afford the defence of a ‘‘ vis major ’’ 
or ‘‘ actus Dei’’: Nacholls.v. Marsland-(1875, L. R. 10 Exch. 





259). .Whether or not. a fully-grown tree transplanted from 


a 
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elsewhere would be an “‘ artificial thing ’’ brought on one’s 
premises, so as to impose the duty of keeping it at one’s peril, 
is an interesting question which, we believe, has never been 
discussed in the courts; but a natural tree which grows up 
from a stray seed or a shoot planted in the soil seems com- 
pletely outside that doctrine. So the plaintiff had to fall 
back on this third ground of claim, namely “‘ negligence. 
Now negligence means breach of a duty owed to others to 
show care, and even when’ the existence of the duty is estab- 
lished, it is not always easy to define the st ndard of care, or 
to prove the failure to exercise it.. Here the duty suggested 
was that of the owner-of property who brings it, or allows it to 
remain, in proximity to the person or property of others, and 
who must therefore take reasonable care to prevent any damage 
it may do to these neighbours. This duty no doubt exists; it 
is the most general case of the duty breach of which consti- 
tutes a tort, and the most everyday illustration of it.is a 
street collision But the duty in all such cases is merely to 
use reasonable care. Mere failure to lop or pollard a tree, 
not actually known to be rotten and in danger of falling, all 
the Lords Justices agreed, is not enough to constitute this tort. 
It is not one of the cases, Lord Justice PickForp put it, to 
which the doctrine of applies. So evi- 
dence of scienter must be given before responsibility is fixed 
on the owner, 7.¢., evidence that he knows (1) that the tree 
is rotten, and (2) that it is likely, in normal circumstances, to 
fall and injure his neighbour’s land, yet takes no steps to 
prevent this catastrophe. But the Court refused to presume 
such knowledge from the mere fact that the tree was top- 
heavy, even when supported by the further fact that a similar 
top-heavy tree had recently been pollarded by the defendant. 
Such evidence at most shows scienter that some top-heavy trees 
are dangerous, not that all are, and not that the subject of 
the action was dangerous 
goes by the board 


* Tes ipsa loquitui $e 


And so the case for negligence also 


Workmen’s Compensation and the Sphere of 
Employment. 

Tue House of Lords has just delivered a very important 
judgment, the Lord Chancellor dissenting, om the time- 
honoured problem of Workmen’s Compensation law, namely, 
the position of a seaman who is drowned on the quayside 
while returning to his ship: Davidson & Co. v. MeRobb 
(Times, 29th ult.). An accident, of course, to be the subject 
of statutory compensation, must not. only arise ‘‘ in the course 
of ’’ but ‘out of’ a workman’s employment. Now, 
accidents to seamen actually under a contract of service always 
arise in the course of the employment, but. not necessarily out 
of it. The greatest difficulty arises when the seaman is 
drowned while away from his ship for the time being. If 
he is absent without leave, of course the accident does not 
arise ‘‘out of’’ the employment; indeed, he is regarded as 
having temporarily terminated it for his own purposes. On 
the other hand, if he goes ashore on business of the ship, and 
is killed on shore or drowned while returning, no matter where 
the accident takes place, primd facie it arises ‘“‘ out of ”’ the 
employment. These extreme cases are now settled by an 
abundance of authority Moore Vv. Manchester Liners (1910, 
A. C. 498); Kitchenham v. S.S. Johannesburg (1911. A. C. 
417); Parker v. S.S. Black Rock (1915, A C. 725). But 
the intermediate cases are much more difficult, namely, when 
the man goes ashore with leave, but on his ‘own business, and 
is drowned while on his way back. The cases just quoted 
and several others of less note make it reasonably clear that 
(1) when a man so returning to duty reaches the ship or its 
gangway, and then falls into the water, the presumption is 
that he has resumed his duty as a seaman, so that the aotideud 
arises out of the employment; but that (2) if he is drowned 
on the pier, which the shipowner does not occupy or control, 
then no such presumption arises, and the accident is ‘ out- 
side theemployment 
tion came up. 


also 


In Davidson & Co 


. . Mi Robh a Varia- 
The seaman was employed on a 
trolled by the Government and lying in a doc 


ship con- 
k controlled by 








the Government, to which the public are refused access. Only 
persons. with passes can use the quays, and the seaman got 
a pass entitling him to use the quay on his way to and from 
the ship. From this. the Lord Chancellor ingeniously inferred 
that, so long as the seaman was in a place to whieh he could 
not have got access without his pass, it must’ be presumed that 
he was engaged on duty for his shipowners. Since he was in 
fact drowned while crossing a quay with the aid of his pass, 
he must therefore be regarded as ‘‘ on duty ’’ when drowned, 
and so entitled to compensation. This view, indeed, gains 
some support from the House of Lords’ own decision in 
Stewart v. Longhurst (33 T. L. R. 285), where a bargeman 
in a private dock, going home after his day’s work, was drowned 
before he left the dock: there he was held entitled to com- 
pensation. 3ut the majority of the law lords easily 
distinguished that For a bargeman’s sphere 
duty is not limited to the one barge on which he hap- 
pens to be doing work; he may be employed anywhere in 
the dock, which in fact is the sphere of his employment. Here 
the ship, nos the harbour, was that sphere, and so the doctrine 
of Stewart v. Longhurst (supra) does not apply. As Lord 
HALDANE put it very clearly, the mere fact that the seaman 
required a pass to cross the quay no more made that quay the 
sphere of his employment than a permit to visit a seacoast 
town would make the whole town, or a street therein, the 
locus of his duty. So the accident did not arise ‘‘ out of ’’ the 
employment, and the dependants of’ the drowned seaman were 
held disentitled to compensation. 


case. of 


The Burden of Taxation. 

THE BURDEN of imperial and local taxation presses heavily 
upon the English taxpayer, and a case has been brought to 
our attention where the mortgagee in possession of a small 
leasehold dwelling-house finds himself assessed as occupier to 
the poor rate at the amount of thirteen shillings in the pound, 
while the property tax, for which he is also liable, amounts to 
five shillings in‘the pound. The premises are situated within 
the Metropolitan police district, and there seems to be some 
prospect of a rise in the rates to an amount greater than that 
of the rent. In any case the expense of keeping the house in 
repair will affect the net value of the rent, and the mortgagee 
has also been recommended to apply his mind to the interesting 
provisions of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War 
Restrictions) Act, 1915, which may affect any hope he may have 
had of raising the rent or rate of mortgage interest. 


Tue very sable and interesting address which Mr. SamMveEr 
Garrett, the President of the Law Society, delivered at the 
recent Special General Meeting of the Society dealt mainly 
with the proposal for the creation of a Minister of Justice, 
and he moved “‘ That in the opinion of this general meeting 
of the Law Society the institution of a Ministry of Justice 
is necessary in the national interests.’’ This was seconded 
by Mr. R. A. Pinsent, the Vice-President, and during the 
discussion that followed an amendment was proposed that the 
President's address be circulated to the provincial law societies 
and that the discussjen be adjourned until they had expressed 
their opinion. The amendment was lost and the President’s 
motion carried, so that the Soceity now stands committed to 
the attempt to get the proposal carried into effect. 

The objection.was made that there is no public demand 
at the present time for the creation of a Ministry of Justice, 
but this does not seem to be relevant. The creation of new 
ministries comes rather from those who are acquainted with 
practical difficulties in the working of existing institutions than 
from popular pressure. It is probably correct to say that this 
is true with regard to the numerous ministries which have 
been recently created, although they have been much more 
appropriate for public pressure that the proposed Ministry of 
Justice. The effect which the creation of this Ministry would 
have upon the administration of-the law is a matter rather 
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for lawyers than for the public; and though doubtless the 
publie would support it if the defects of fhe present system 
and the advantages to be gained from a change to a -better 
organisation of the machinery of justice, were brought home 
to them, the absence of an immediate public demand is no 
argument against the change if, in fact, it would be bene- 
ficial. oe 

Nor is it relevant to say that such a ministry would be 
new, and that of new ministries we already have enough. 
There is already a Minister of Justice in the office of the 
Lord Chancellor, and to a large extent the work of such a 
ministry is done by the Lord Chancellor and his secretary, 
with, we hope, further assistance, though the nature of this, 
if it exists, is not generally known. But the duties imposed 
on the Lord Chancellor—far too great, it is admitted, for 
any one man to perform—are only the nucteus of the duties 
which would be undertaken by a Minister of Justice. 
Moreover, as Mr. Garrett points out, his duties include 
matters which would not belong to an administrative depart- 
ment such as the Ministry of Justice would be. His time is 
largely taken up with his judicial duties as head of the tri- 
bunals of final appeal—the House of Lords and the Judicial 
Committee; but a Minister of Justice should have no such 
duties. He should, Mr. Garrett observes, be an organiser 
and administrator—not a Judge. In fact, regarded as a 
Minister of Justice, the Lord Chancellor does at once’ too 
much and too little. He does too much, in that he adds 
judicial to his administrative functions. He does too little, 
in that his administrative functions are not wide enough. 
Many matters which would fall to a Ministry of Justice are 
not within the Lord Chancellor’s ken at all; they are scattered 
among a number of other departments. 

Mr. Garrett enumerates. various matters which, if a 
Ministry of Justice were created, would naturally be trans- 
ferred to it from officials or departments other than the 
Lord Chancellor. A considerable amount of patronage is 
exercised by the Judges, and the Civil Service Commission in 
their Sixth Report recommended that all this should be trans- 
ferred to the Lord Chancellor. Lord Haupanz, in his evidence 
before the Commission, urged the nedessity of setting up a 
Minister of Justice. This proposal the Commission regarded as 
outside their reference, and they did not deal with it. If they 
had recommended the creation of such a Ministry, doubtless 
patronage of this nature would have been one of the matters 
to be transferred to it. Then there is the patronage of the 
Home Secretary and the Duchy of Lancaster. There is no 
reason for placing the appointment to certain judicial offices in 
one hand, and other appointments——the recorders and the Lan- 
cashire county court judges—in other hands. Some of Mr. 
GaRRETT’s suggestions for concentration may raise a doubt— 
his suggestion, for instance, that the advising on the prerpga- 
tive of mercy should be transferred from the Home Secretary 
to the Minister of Justice; and that- bankruptcy and winding 
up should be transferred from the Board of Trade.- But these 
are matters of detail, to be dealt with when the scheme is 
actually under consideration. There seems, however, no 
doubt. that the Public Prosecutor’s office would be more suit- 
ably attached to a Ministry of Justice than to the Treasury. 

The most striking function of the Lord Chancellor is his 
duty of making selections for the higher judicia] offices. 
If this were his only duty, we do not know that there would be 
any general desire to transfer it to other hands. There have 
no doubt been cases where appointments have been due to 
political considerations rather than to merit; but, in recent 
times at any rate, this has been very much the exception, and 





the tendency to allow politics any weight in such a connection 

is diminishing. There is certainly no-reason at the present 

time to find fault with the personnel of the High Court, the 

Court'of Appeal, and the Final Tribunals, and we are not sure 

that the transfer of these appointments to a Minister of Justice | 
would be an improvement. On the other hand, the selection | 
would very probably be made on the same grounds and in the | 
same way as at present. 


The real reason for advocating a Ministry of Justice lies, 
indeed, rather in the co-ordination of the numerous details 
relating to the administration of justice—the regulation of 
business in the courts, the introduction of simplicity and 
gonvenience in the conduct of litigation, the removal of proved 
defects in the law, and on—than in the more striking 
functions of the Lord Chancellor’s office; and. it will bé to 
secure improvement in these matters that the change will be 
made. Take such a question as the R. S.C. There is, of 
course, a Rule Committee, which from time to time makes 
new rules, and, occasionally, intervenes to abrogate or har- 
monize old ones. We had an instance of such intervention 
last year, when certain rules which had become obsolete, or 
which, owing to new rules, had become inconsistent, were 
amended or struck out. But it can hardly be doubted that 
this work would be done more efficiently if it were in charge 
of a department of the Ministry of Justice. Nor can it be 
doubted that a Minister of Justice would soon effect long 
overdue reforms in the unification of the work of the High 
Court and the county courts, and in placing of the work 
of the assizes on a modern basis more economical both in 
time and money. This, indeed, is Mr. Garretr’s point when 
he says that ‘‘law reform hangs fire for want of an officer 
of State armed with the power of conducting necessary ‘in- 
quiries and investigations, and supplying the necessary driving 
force to initiate and prepare the requisite legislative measures 
and to pass them through Parliament.’’ If his address brings 
us within practicable distance of this obvious reform, it will 
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have achieved a notable success. 


The New Recruiting Proposals. 


Five matters must be considered together in order that the 
significance of the new Recruiting Proposals of Sir AUCKLAND 
GeppES may be seen in its true perspective. The first of these 
matters is the new Man-Power Bill, which has passed the House 
of Commons, but is not yet an Act of Parliament. Secondly, 
there is the new Schedule of Protected Occupations, which is 
to come into force in the beginning of February, but is not 
yet obtainable by the public at large from the King’s Printers. 
Thirdly, there is the new Official Instruction, promised in the 
House of Commons, affecting discharged soldiers and seamen. 
Fourthly, there are the Regulation proposals of the new Regis- 
tration Bill. Lastly, there is the proposal, generally known, 
but not yet officially intimated, to recruit officers for the Royal 
Flying.Corps by means of a gigantic Officers’ Training Corps 
open to youths of about seventeen years of age. Each of these 
has an obvious bearing oif all of the others. 

The provisions of the Bill itself are simple enough. Under 
the Military Service Acts and Regulations, certificates of ’ 
Exemption can be granted either by Government Departments 
or by Local Tribunals, and in the latter case can be granted on 
one of six grounds—three of which dre ‘‘ occupational,’’ 1.e., 
based on the belief that in the national interests a man can 
be more usefully employed by remaining in civil life than by 
entering the Army; and three of which are “ personal,’’ 
namely, ‘‘ hardship,’ ‘‘ ill-health or infirmity,’’ and ‘‘ con- 
scientious objection.’’ There is a distinction between the pro- 
cedure in “‘ occupational ’’ and “ personal ’’ claims for exemp- 
the former are heard by the tribunal in whose area 
found, and the latter in that 
of his residential domicile.. Cases which are involved should 
be heard by the tribunal having jurisdiction over the ‘‘ main 
ground,’’ a matter decided in case of dispute by the Local 
Government Board. In addition to Tribunal and Depart- 
mental Certificates, there exist also ‘‘ Protection Certificates ’’ 
granted to ‘‘ Certified Classes ’’’ of men employed by or under 
the War Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, or the 
Railway Control Board. These ‘certificates are granted by 
Munitions Area Recruiting Officers, and are not statutory cer- 
tificates of exemption at all. But a pledge of the Ministry of 
National Service renders them: practically equivalent to an 
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a man’s business domicile 


is 
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exemption certificate, 





since, on withdrawal, the bonged can 
ithin fourteen days apply to a tribunal for exemption on any 
vormiseible poms: a ‘be case of all these classes of ga caper 
except the last, a distinction exists between men who ren 
employed in their present occupations prior to August, 1 ; 
the prior employees have two months’ grace on the expiry 0 
a certificate before becoming liable to call-up; the employees of 
later date have only a fortnight, if any period of grace at all. 

Now it is clear that there is a great distinction between 
‘* occupational ’’ and ‘‘ personal”’ grounds of exemption. The 
latter are matters which a judicially-constituted body can alone 
judge adequately. The former are matters for the Ministry of 
National Service, which alone has at its command the detailed 
information—in the shape of demand, supply, and priority of 
importance statistics—for deciding where the need for men is 
greatest. To leave the final decision on this point to Local 
Tribunals or Government Departments leads only to a conflict 
of interests and a variety of inconsistent practices between area 
and area, Department and Department. The reconcilement of 
these conflicting claims of different Departments was one of 
the original reasons for founding the National Service Depart- 
ment. The new Bill, therefore, provides that the Minister of 
National Service shall be the final judge in all cases of exemp- 
tion based on ‘‘ Occupational ’’ Grounds ; and he is given power 
to withdraw any such certificate. But this power is not given in 
the case of certificates granted on ‘‘ Personal Grounds,’’ i.e., 
hardship, ill-health, or conscientious objection ; and the reason 
for this distinction is logical. But an illogical exception is made 
to the jurisdiction of the Minister over ‘‘ Occupational ’’ certifi- 
cates in one case, namely, certificates granted to individuals 
employed in a Public Department by the head of the Depart- 
ment; over these, by an amendment to the Bill made in Par- 
liament, the Minister has no power. Another limitation on 
his powers is that, where he makes an Order withdrawing any 
‘* class ’’ from the lists of ‘‘ Certified ’’ or ‘‘ Protected ’’ occu- 
pations, his Order becomes inoperative if an Address so praying 
the Crown is moved in both Houses of Parliament; but such 
a limitation is obviously academic only. Again, the Minister 
is empowered to cut down, by Order or Regulation, the period 
of two months’ grace after withdrawal of a certificate, where at 
present enjoyed; and to restrict within narrow limits, if he 
sees fit, the opportunities for appeal to a tribunal on “‘ per- 
sonal ’’ grounds by a deprived holder of an ‘‘ Occupational ”’ 
Certificate. 

From the standpoint of pure logic, the proposals in the Bill 
are not unreasonable. Much will depend on how they are 
worked. Here the new Schedule of ‘‘ Protected Occupations ”’ 
gives indications. In the main it simply deprives Grade ‘“‘ A ”’ 
men of protection and affects the younger men only ; but limits 
of age are apt to rise rapidly as the war proceeds and the 
necessity for men increases. This proposal, we fancy, should 
be read in conjunction with the new pledge to discharged 
men, namely, that no soldier or seaman who has been “ inva- 
lided out,’’ and is liable to recall under the Review of Ex- 
ceptions Act, 1917, will be recalled to military service if, 
within one month of receiving the statutory notice, he enters 
upon, and so long as he remains in, work of national im- 
portance—namely, munition, shipbuilding, aircraft work, 
mining, or agriculture. Presumably, the intent of the 
Minister is to substitute discharged men, so far as practicable, 
for Grade ‘“‘A’’ men now to be sent into the Army. The 
provision for compulsory registration of discharged soldiers and 
sailors, contained (inter alia) in the new National Registration 
Bill, seems clearly a part of the same scheme. Men “invac 
lided ’’ out, will now, in practice, be added to a Special Military 
Register—at least, so we should suppose—and compelled to ac- 
cept industrial work of national importance as an alternative to 
military service. It is true that the proposals for registration 
of discharged soldiers and seamen are explained in Parliament 
as intended purely for statistical purposes, and in order to 
assist such men in finding employment ; but compulsory regis- 
tration under penalties is a strong measure to take for such 
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minor ends, and it may be presumed that the new Registration 
Proposals will in part facilitate thecalling-up of ‘‘ invalided ”’ 
men and their allotment to industrial work. It should be noted 
that two out of the three classes of men hit by the Review of 
Exceptions Act do not get the benefit of this option between 
military service and work of national importance; only dis- 
charged officers and men are affected by it; “ rejected ’’ men 
and ‘‘ Home Service ”’ Territorials do not obtain this privilege. 

The other great proposal of the new Registration Bill, 
namely, the registration of boys on attaining fifteen, although 
military service significance is officially disclaimed for it, is 
obviously calculated to facilitate the calling up and recruit- 
ment of these youths on attaining eighteen. It may also have 
a remote connection with some half-formed design to intro- 
duce what has become known in military circles as ‘‘ cadet 
conscription,’’ namely, the compulsory service of all youths from 
fifteen to eighteen or thereabouts in ‘‘ Cadet ’’ Corps—a species 
of junior volunteer force. The new Officers’ Training Corps of 
the Royal Flying Corps, which is generally understood to be 
in course of formation for the training of youths who enlist at 
seventeen, seems a step in a similar direction. Sir AUCKLAND 


| GeppEs is essentially a man of “‘ statesmanlike’’ type, i.e., he 


looks far ahead and takes in advance steps necessary for carry- 
ing out a large policy. We have no information of value on the 
point ; but, of course, all official plans aiming at general mili- 
tary service must be assumed to be strictly-limited to the 
duration of the war. . 








Correspondence. 


Beneficiaries and Income Tax, 

[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter. } 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. J. W. Kennedy, may I add a word to my 
former letter? A trustee can only claim repayment in two cases— 
where the beneficiary is a minor or non compos mentis, Conse- 
quently he can be under no liability to make such claim on behalf 
of a beneficiary sui juris. 

Even in the case of a minor or insane person, if the trustee 
properly pays the income to the guardian, committee or receiver, 
it would seem his duty ends there, for the guardian, committee or 
receiver can make the claim. 

If, however, his trust requires him to administer the income for 
a minor’s benefit, it probably would be his duty to claim repayment. 

aa ANOTHER TRUSTEE’s SoniciTor. 

Jan. 26. 








CASES OF THE WEEK. 
House of Lords. 


THOMPSON v. DIRECTOR-OF PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS. 
3rd and 4th Decembe., 1917 ; 24tu January, 1Yls. 


CriminaL Law—Gross INpECENCy witH Mate PerRsoNn—IpENTITY oF 
ACCUSED—ABNORMAL PROPENSITIES—EVIDENCE OF—PoOWDER PUrrs 
Founp on ACcusED ON ARREST—PHOTOGRAPHS oF NakKED Boys 
Found IN His Rooms—ApMIssIBILITY—CRIMINAL APPEAL ACT, 1¥U/ 
(7 Ep. 7, c. 23), s. 1 (6). 


The appellant was convicted of gross indecency with two boys. ‘The 
evidence was that after committing the offence, he arranged to meet 
them three days later. They went to the appointed place, where they 
saw the appellant, who told them to go away, and gave them, money. 
He was then arrested. At the trial tne onty defence ‘raised was a 
—< of identity, the appellant alleging that he had never seen the 

oys until the day of his arrest, and he called evidence to prove an alibi 
on the.day of the offence. On the issue the Judge admitted evidence 
that two powder puffs were found on the appellant at the time of his 
arrest, and that photographs of naked boys were found in a locked 
drawer in one of the rooms where he lived. 

_ Held, that the evidence objected to was relevant to the issue whether 
it was the accused who had committed the act, and therefore the 
evidence had rightly been admitted. 

Decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal 
Thompson, 61 Soricrrors’ Jovurnat, ar. 
affirmed. 

The appellant, Arthur Thompson, was found 
a: the Central 


(reported sub nom. Rex v 
12 Cr: App. Cas. 21) 


Art ilty and sentenced 
riminal Court on 16th March, 1917, on a charge of 
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committing acts of gross indecéncy with two boys. At the trial the 
only defence raised was the question of identity, the accused having 
called evidence to prove an. alibi.on the day when. the offence was 
committed. The police gave~ evidence that, . when arrested, two 
powder puffs were found on the appellant, and the finding of a number 
o: pictures of naked boys in a locked drawer in one of the rooms where 
he Jived. .-There was some evidence that persons who committed crimes 
of this character frequently made use of powder puffs and. objectionable 
pictures for the purpose of carrying out their designs. The case was 
tried before A. T.- Lawrence, J.. who admitted the evidence, holding 
that it was relevant to the issue whether_it was the accused who had 
committed the act.. The accused unsuccessfully appealed to the Court 
of Criminal Appeal,.and tnereupon he applied and obtained a certifi- 
eate of the Attorney-General.to enable the question as to the admis- 
sibility of the evidence to be considered by the House of Lords under 
the provisions contained in section 4 of the Criminal Appeal -Act, 1907. 
The point. having been fully argued, judgment. was reserved. 

Lord Fintay, C., in moving the appeal should be dismissed, said 
this appeal was with the sanction of the Attorney-General, from a 
decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal affirming the ruling of 
Lawrence, J., that certain evidence was admissible. The facts were 
fully stated by the Lord Chief Justice; and he should state them as 
set out in Lord Reading’s considered judgment. He thought that the 
Court below ‘was right in dismissing the appeal. The charge on which 
the prisoner was tried was in respect of the offence proved to have 
been committed on 16th March. The defence of the prisoner was that 
these acts must have been committed by some other man, as he was 
at some other place altogether at the time when the acts were com- 
mitted on the 16th. The whole question was as to tue identity of the 
person who came on the spot on the 19th with the person who com- 
mitted the acts on the 16th. What was done on-the 16th showed that 
the person who did it was a person with abnormal propensities of this 
kind. The possession of the articles tended to show that the person 
who came on the 19th—the prisoner—had abnormal propensities of the 
same «ind. The criminal of the 16th and the prisoner had this feature 
in common, and it appeared to him that the evidence which was 
objected to afforded some evidence tending to show the probability of 
the truth of the. boys’ story as to identity, For these reasons the 
evidence was rightly admitted. 

Lord Dunep1n agreed in this decision. 

Lord -ATKINSON and Lord PARKER oF WADDINGTON read judgment 
to the like effect. 

Lord Sumner, while concurring in the admissibility of the evidence, 
said, in the view he took of the case, no ‘‘ point of law of exceptional 
public importance’’ arose, and he could but regret that it should 
have been thought ‘‘ desirable in the public interest that a further 
appeal should. be brought.’’ The requisite certificate of the Attorney- 
General was granted in his discretion, and was the subject! neitner of 


4 peview nor of criticism, but he-hoped that other persons in like position 


to the appellant would not be éncouraged to attempt to obtain such 
& certificate on similar grounds. ‘lhe only question was whether, in 
particular and peculiar circumstances, the finding of these articles 
could b: given in evidence. That raised no new principle of law. it 
elucidate no new aspect of familiar principles. It was the mere 
question of the application of the rules of evidence to this particular 
Case. 

Lord ParMmoor read a judgment, in which he said the question was 


* whether, under all the surrounding circumstances of the particular 


Case, there was any connecting relationship between the evidence to 
which objection had been taken and the crime with which the accused 
was charged.. In his view there was such evidence, although, had 
there béen no appointed meeting on the 19th, the evidence as to the 
hotographs would not have been admissible. The issue would then have 
ie: Did the evidence of the boys establish the identity of the 
accused? The prosecution could not then competently have produced 
the photographs since there was no connecting relationship of any kind 
with the crime charged, however much the photographs might tend 
to show a criminal propensity towards a crime similar to that with 
which he had been accused.—Counset, for the appellant, Langdon, K.C., 
Huntley Jenkins, and FE. J. Burgess; for the Crown, Sir Gordon 
Hewart, A-G., Travers Humphreys, and Branson. Sorrcrrors, Harry 
Wilson; Director of Public Presecutions. 
[Reported by Ensxine Rerp. Barrister-at-Law.] 





Buick Court of Appeal. 
». CHARLES P. KINNELL & CO. (LIM.) v. HARDING, WACE & QO. 
» No. 1., 21st and 28th January. 


bo; Country’ Court Practice—Soricrrorn—Corporation—Company Con- 
', Ducting PRocEEDINGS wiTHOUT Emptoyinc Soricrrorn—County 
4 _Courts Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 43), s. 72—Counry Courr Rvutes, 
PW Orn. 5, x. 12; Orv. 54, x. 25. 

A joint stock company under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
888, is not obliged, in taking or defending proceedings in the county 
court, to employ,a solicitor, buf may employ any servant. or agent 
for that purpose, subject to the leave of the judge being obtained to 
HY enable any such person, not being counselor: solicitor; to conduct pro 
ceedings in court. -The old common law rule that a corporation aggre- 


SX gate could only appear by attorney appointed under the seal of the 





corporation does not extend to prevent joint stock companies from 
issuing process in the county court.in the same way as ordinary tndi- 
viduals. 

A company having obtained judgment by default in the eounty court 
without employing a solicitor, 

Held further, wat, even if there had been an urregularity, the defen- 
dants were precluded from raising it after taking a fresh.step in.the 
proceedings. 

Appeal by the defendants from the decision of, a Divisional Court 
(Lawrence and Shearman, JJ.) (reported 34 Times L. R. 145). The 
action was brought by the plaintiffs, the respondents to the presént 
appeal, in the Southwark County Court to recover £63.. The :defen- 
dants did-not enter an appearance at first, and judgment was, given 
against them by default. Afterwards they applied to have the judg- 
ment set aside and a new trial ordered. In the course of the pro- 
eéedings which followed, the defendants raised the point that the 
plaintiff company, being a corporation aggregate, could not appear. in 
a county court except through a solicitor, and that as they had. em; 
ployed no solicitor in the case the whole proceedings were void, and 
the action ought to be dismissed. It appeared that the precipe for 
the plaint was signed by a clerk of the company. His Honour Judge 
Granger reserved judgment on the point, and ultimately dismissed the 
defendants’ contention, and the Divisional Court affirmed his decision 
in a considered judgment. The defendants appealed, and counsel on 
their behalf contended that a corporation could not at common law 
appear in the High Court, except'by a solicitor, and that no difference 
in the law had been made by the County Courts Act, 1888,' and the 
rules made thereunder. For the plaintiff company it_ was argued that 
the objection was invalid, but that if an irregularity had been com- 
mitted it was too late in the’ circumstances to move to set it aside. 
Cur. adv. vult. 

Tue Court dismissed the appeal. 

Swinren Eapy, L.J., having dealt with the facts above stated, pro- 
ceeded : The plaintiffs on 23rd April, 1917,, issued a ‘‘ default summons ”” 
under section 86 of the County Courts Act,-1888, against the defen- 
dants to recover their claim. -That- swmmons shewed upon the fate 
of it that it was issued by the plaintiffs without. the intervention .of 
any solicitor. The defendants raised no objection, but took a step in 
the action by returning notice of their intention to defend the action, 
duly signed by them or on their behalf. They gained time by so 
doing, and prevented the plaintiffs from obtaining immediate judg- 
ment. The Sth June, 1917, was then appointed. for.the trial.of the 
action, but the defendants did not appear, and the plaintiffs obtained 
judgment against them. On 9th’ June the deféndants applied to the 
plaintiffs for time within which: to pay the judgment debt, and time 
was allowed. The first half of the debt was’ paid, but: the second halt 
was not paid at the extended time agreed upon, Instead of. paying 
the balance of the debt the defendants paid it into court, and applied 
to the county court to set aside the’ judgment on the ground that the 
plaintiffs could only sue by employing a solicitor. That application, 
even if otherwise well founded, was. in his+(his lordship’s) opinion 
altogether too late, and was properly dismissed (ord. 54, r. ‘25). 
That would be sufficient to disposé of the ‘case; bit as the general 
question of the right of a company to take proceedings’in a county 
court without the intervention of a solicitor had been raised and fally 
argued, and as the matter was one which was said frequently to arise, 
the Court ought to express its opinion upon it. The question had 
been argued only with reference to companies formed under or governed 
by the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. An action in the county 
court was commenced by .the, plaintiff filing at the. office of the 
registrar a precipe for that purpose containing the particulars set forth 
in ord. 5, r. 4. The precipe might be taken to the offite by a person 
authorized by the plaintiff. There was nothing in the County Court 
Rules requiring a plaintiff to attend: at the. office with thé precipe. 
Even in the superior courts, where a defendant appeared in person, 
his personal appearance at the office was not necessary : Oake vy. Moore- 
croft (L. R. 5.Q. B. 76) and. Re Aineworth (1905, 2 K.’ B..103). If a 
plaintiff in a county court desired to enter ‘a plaint in 4 court within 
a district where he did not reside, he could do $9: by post on.:com> 
plying with the provisions of ord. 5, r, 12; if he did so, the rule 
provided that the registrar showld enter the plaint and issue the 
summons (County Courts Act, 1888, °'s. °73). The plaintiff com- 
pany could comply with the forms required by authorizing any person 
to fill them up and sign them. No law required. that authority to do 
those acts must be under the seal of the company. It was argued, 
however, that there existed a rule of common Jaw that a corporation 
aggregate could only appear by attorney, and in support was cited Co. 
Litt. 66b. and other authorities, The passage cited from Coke was 
as follows: ‘‘ But no corporation aggregate of many persons capable, 
be the same ecclesiastical or temporal, can do homage, as a dean and 
chapter, mayor and commonality and suchlike+ albeit they be seized in 
fee of lands holden by homage, yet shall they not do Fieniige: And 
the reason is, because that, homage must be done in person, and ‘@ 
corporation aggregate of many cannot appear in person; for albeit the 
bodies. natural whereupon the politic consists may be seen, yet. the body 
politic or corporate -itself cannot be ‘seen, nor do any act but by 
attorney and homage must.ever-be done in person.’ Hoftever true it 
was in Lord Coke’s time that the corporations then known: could: riét 
do any act (except as to small matters) but by attorney, it‘was not 
true with regard to joint stock «companies whose powers were regulated 
by statute. They engaged.ia trade and manufacture, had clerks and 
workmen, and gave and obtained credit in the same manner as trading 
firms and individuals. In his opinion the ancient rule that a cor- 
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poration could only act by attorney (which involved an appointment 
under ‘the seal of the corporation) did not extend to prevent joint 
stock companies from issuing process in the county court as ordinary 
individuals could do, seeing that they were able to comply with all the 
conditions provided for by the and without appointing any 
attorney under their common seal to do those acts for them. There 
remained, however, the question how such a body could appear in 
court, either as plaintiff or defendant. That was provided for by the 
County Courts Act, 1888, s. 72. As from its nature a company 
could not appear in person, not having as a legal entity any visible 
person, it must appear by counsel or solicitor, or by leave of the 
judge some other person might be allowed to appear instead of the 
company to address the court, which included examination of witnesses 
and generally conducting the case. There was no limit or restriction 
imposed on the judge as to the persons whom he might allow, or the 
nature of the cases in which he might allow some person other than 
counsel or solicitor for the company to address him. It was left to 
his discretion, but except in special circumstances he would doubtless 
sanction only the appearance of some director or officer or regular 
employee of the company, and would limit his permission to cases 
which he thought could properly be disposed of without the assistance 
of either counsel or solicitor. No person other than a solicitor was 
entitled to have or recover any fee or reward for so appearing. The 
appeal failed on its merits apart from any special circumstances, but 
here the circumstances were alone sufficient to require that it should 
be dismissed with costs. 

Wararinaton, L.J., delivered judgment to the same effect.—CounsEL, 
Rigby Swift, K.C., and Wallington; J. B. Matthews, K.C., and Hinde. 
Souicrrors, Cohn & Co.; Morton & Patterson 
[Reported by H. Lanerornp Lewis, Barrister et-Law.] 
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High Court—Chancery Division. 


Re WERNHER, WERNHER v. BEIT AND ORS. 
15th January. 


J 
VA 
4 


Younger, J. 


Witt—Personatty—Ineant Sotprmer—Exercise or Power or Ap 
POINTMENT By—Wutts Act, 1837 (7 Witt. 4 & 1 Vict. c. 26), s. 11. 
The w formal will of an mfant soldier purporting to exerciae a 


power of appointment was admitted to pr rhate. 


Held, (1) that the mere pr duction of the probate was not conclusive 
that the power had been prope rly exercised 
Re Price, Tomlin vr. Latter (1900, 1 Ch. 442) applied 


(2) I pplying qe neral 
the Wilis Act, 
to the 


from the nece 


masiderations, sectiow 11 of 
onl 9 and 10, and not 
cordingly applies only to relieve soldiers 
formalities for the making of a 
will imposed upon other persons by the Act 

Re Limond, Limond v. Cunliffe (1915, 2 ('/. 240) applied. 

Accordingly, if the matter were res integra, the opinion of the 
Court would be that no soldier was, any more than 
any other person domiciled in England, entitled to dispose by will of 
any personal estate before attaining twenty-one 


and grammatical 
1837. i: ctrons 
Act, 
saity of obese 


y¥ @ prociso fo 


whele and a 


ving the 


on active service 


But hela, that according to the Probate 


soldiers wills 


Division, 
and ao the 


practice of the 


infant were, in fact, admitted to p obate, 
probate was conclusive of the infant's capacity to dispose of his per 
sonalty, and there being no precede ni to distinguish a case of the 


exercise of a 
could have 
will must, as the 


the power. 


power of appormtment such as thia power, which 
before the Wills Act, 1837. this infant's 


stands at present, be held to operate to exercise 


hee mere reicd 


7 
‘aw 


This was a summons to determine whether the informal will of an 
infant soldier who died on war service operated as a valid appoint- 
ment of a £1,000,000 fund which he had a general power of 
appointment under the will of his father. The will made by the son 
in July, 1916, when on actual military service within the meaning of 
section 11 of the Wills Act, 1837, purported to exercise the power. 
The other material parts of the case appear in the judgment 
adv, vult. 


over 


Cur. 


Youncer, J., in the course of a long considered judgment, said : 

The issue in this case is not merely of importance to the persons imme 
diately concerned, but involved questions of the validity of infant 
soldiers’ wills at all, and of the power of even adult soldiers to exercise 
a power of appointment by an informal will. In the first place, 1 
cannot accept the contention that is pressed. upon me that the mere 
production of the probate of the will is conclusive that the power is 
well exercised. I would gladly have disposed of the case on that short 
ground, but the authorities cited of Re Price, Tomlin v. Latter (supra), 
Re Wilkinson's Settlement, Butler v. Wilkinson (1917, 1 Ch. 620), and 
Huart v. Harkness (1865, 34 Beav. 324) do not justify my doing so. 
I must consider whether -any of the testamentary privileges reserved 
to soldiers on active service have since the Wills Act, 1837, belonged 
to one who was a minor, or whether such a minor has not, along with 
other minors ‘domiciled in England, been deprived of the capacity of 
making a will. The answer is to be found in the true meaning of 
section 11. Grammatically, that section appears to be a proviso upon 
the two preceding sections only and not upon the whole Act, and to 
apply only to formalities to be observed in making a will and to relieve 
soldiers from the necessity of observing forms and solemnities required 





from other persons : 
15 Ch. D. 228), Re Hale (1915, 2 1. R. 362), and Re Limond, 
Limond vy. Cunliffe (supra). General considerations point in the same 
direction as the grammatical one. A comparison of section 11 with 
the corresponding section 23 of the Statute of Frauds and consideration 
of the old law before the Wills Act, 1837, show that the two sections 
are really the same : see Drummond v. Parish (1843, 3 Curt. 522) and 
Re Hiscock (1910, P. 78). If the matter were res integra, I should have 
arrived at the conclusion that, on the true construction of the Wills 
Act, 1837, section 11 does not limit the generality of section 7, and 
accordingly that n6 soldier on active service or sailor being at sea is any 
more than any other person domiciled in England entitled to dispose 
by will of any personal estate before attaining twenty-one. I should 
have reached that conclusion without reference to the fourth report 
of the Real Property Commissioners, on which section 11 was based, 
but reference to the report shews at pages 22 and 23, propositions 4-7, 
how accurately, if that construction be right, the recommendations 


see Re D’Anbigau, Andrews v. Andrews (1880, 


and intentions of the commissioners have been given effect to. Not- 
withstanding, however, all these considerations, there is the fact 


that this will has been admitted to probate, and that it is the practice 
of the Probate Division to admit infant soldiers’ wills to probate, and 
the practice is recognized in the text-books. Investigations which 1 
have made reveal that the origin of the practice -is as surprising as 
its existence. It was based on a decision of Sir Jenner Fust in Re 
Farquhar (1864, 4 Notes of Cases, 651) given upon an ex parte motion. 
It was there held, without full consideration as it wonld seem, that 
the will of a minor dying on the field of battle was a good and valid 
will under section 11, the section being treated as a substantive section, 
and not as a mere proviso to seetions 9 and 10. I think the judgment 
in Re Farquhar cannot be regarded as an adequate treatment of the 
subject, or as justifying the order made or the practice succeeding it. 
Yet on that judgment alone the practice stands. I fear that if the 
om were brought before the Court of Appeal, or even argued 
fore the Probate Division, it would be found that there was no 
statutory authority for the present practice, and that no infant soldier 
can make a valid will of personalty. I feel that, if the Legislature does 
not move in the matter, the trustees of the infant’s father’s will ought 
to consider whether they should not apply+to the Probate Division 
to revoke the probate of the infant’s will, and, if necessary, go to 
the Court of Appeal. But, as things stand at present, the probate is 
conclusive of the infant’s capacity to dispose of his own personalty, 
and though it is said that that does not extend to enabling him to 
exercise a power of appointment over the property of another, there 
is no precedent for the distinction, and on principle I arrive at the 
conclusion that an infant soldier by an informal will before the Wills 
Act, 1837, and before the Statute of Frauds could have exercised a 
general testamentary power of appointment: see Re D’Anbigau and 
Sugden on Powers (8th ed., p. 178). I do not think that power to 
appoint has been taken away by the Wills Act, 1837. Upon the 
hypothesis, therefore, upon which my judgment is proceeding, I hold 
that the infant’s will here operated to exercise his power of appoint- 
ment over the £1,000,000 fund.—Counsen, C. J. Mathew; K.C., and 
J. W. Holmes; P. O. Lawrence, K.C., and Harman; Upjohn, K.C., 
Galbraith and Howard Wright. Sotricrrors, Charles Russell & Co.; 
Robert Harradine ; Holmes, Son & Pott; Freshfields. 

{Reported by L. M. May, Barrister-at-Law.] 
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He POLACK TYRE BND-RUBBER CO. (LIM.) Younger, J. 
o © — “ 


" 22nd pATY, ¢ ‘ 

i : _ aye } 62 oyt wr ; 

COMPANY ; WINDING-UP— TRADING | WITH YUE Entmy AMENDMENT ACT, 
1916 (5 & 6 Gro. 5, c. 105), s. 1, SuB-seCrion (7)—APPEARANCE or Com- 
PANY ON Petition TO WinpD UP. 


On the hearing of a petition by the Board of Trade to wind iip a 
company under section 1, sub-section (7), of the Trading with the 
Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, where the Board of Trade have pre- 
viously made an order under section 1, sub-section (1), and appointed a 
controller, it is very desirable that the company should be represented 


In this case the Board of Trade made an order under section 1 (1) of 
the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, on 6th March, 
1916, requiring the business of this company to be wound up, and under 
sub-section (2) appointed a controller to carry out the order. ‘The 
business having been so wound up, the Board of Trade ‘petitioned for 
the winding-up of the company by the Court under section 1 (7), which 
provides that ‘‘the making of an order under this section shall be 4 
ground on which the company may be wound up by the Court,’’ Counsel 
submitted that. he had been instructed by the managing director, and 
by telegram by him and the other director of the company, who were 
both interned as enemy subjects, to oppose the petition. His opposi- 
tion, in view of the section, could only ‘be formal, but the intention of 
it was that the officets of the company should protect themselves from 
any subsequent steps by the shareholders taken on the ground that the 
interests of the shareholders.had not been protected. 


Youncer, J., after stating the facts, made the order asked for, and 
added :—It is very desirable in these cases that the company should be 
represented on the hearing of a petition for winding it up. I treat 
counsel Who has appeared as representing the company, and make the 
usual order as to costs, including the costs of the solicitor instructing 
him.—Counsgt, Austen-Cartmell; Frank Evans, Sourcrrors, The 
Solicitor for the Board of Trade; Cruesemann & Rouse. 

(Reported. by L, M. Mar, Barrieter-at-Law.] 
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King’s Bench Division. 4 
WELSH v. ROE. McCardie, J. 17th January, 1918. 


SoLiciIToR AND CLIENT—CompPrRoMIsE or ACTION—AUTHORITY OF 
J SouiciTor. 


After a writ has been issued in an action, the solicitor of a party has 
an implied authority to compromise the action, and no limitation on 
such implied authority avails the client as against the other side unless 
such limitation has been brought to the notice of the other side. 


Action to set aside an agreement made by the solicitor of the plain- 
tiff to compromise an action. In 1914 the plaintiff had formed an 
attachment.to a lady, and wished to marry her, but in November of 
that year she married the defendant. Thereupon the plaintiff brought 
an action against the lady for moneys which he alleged had been paid 


to her during a period of years in consideration of a promise of 
marriage. The plaintiff obtained judgment, by consent, against the 


lady for £1,387. This judgment was not satisfied. The plaintiff then 
commenced a further action against the present defendant on 26th 
July, 1915, alleging that the defendant had knowingly and’ unlawfully 
induced the lady to break her contract of marriage with the plaintiff, 
and he claimed as special damage the identical damages claimed in the 
action against the lady. This second action was set down for trial, 
but the parties, including the plaintiff, felt that, if possible, publicity 
should be avoided. Accordingly. the solicitors for the respective 
parties met, and the action was setiled on the terms of a written agree 
ment dated 24th March, 1916. The agreement was signed by the 
plaintiff’s solicitor (Mr. Davis) for and on behalf of the plaintiff. 
Shortly after the settlement had been made, the plaintiff asserted by 
letters that the agreement was invalid on the ground that the com- 
promise had been made without his consent and contrary to the actual 
authority of his solicitor. He then commenced the present action in 
order to have the agreement, of compromise: declared void. 

McCarpre, J., in a written judgment, said that the facts were 
unusual, and the points of law raised were important to litigants and 
their advisers. The facts as above stated sufficed to raise the point of 
law as to the authority of a solicitor to compromise his client’s claim. A 
solicitor could not compromise a claim before writ was issued, even 
though he were retained to bring an action in respect of it, without the 
actual authority of the client : Macaulay v. Polley (45 W. R. 681, 1897; 
2 Q. B. 122). But when the action had been commenced, the solicitor 
retained became the general agent of the client with respect to such 
action: It was clear that a solicitor had. an implied authority to com- 
promise the action, and that no limitation on such implied authority 
availed the client unless such limitation.were brought to the notice of 
the other side. The point first. rose in 1696, in Latuch v. Pasherante 
#1 Salk. 86), where it was held that a client was bound by his attorney’s 
consent, although it was contrary tothe express orders of the client. 
Similar decisions followed to the effect that the authority of a general 
agent in matters within the scope of his employment could not be 
iimited by secret instructions. These authorities indicated that the 
recovery of damages by a client against his solicitor for compromising 
against instructions rested on the basis that the compromise bound the 
client : Cordery on Solicitors (3rd ed.), p. 90, and Poley on Solicitors, 
p. 160. It was desirable to refer to the decisions which had led to 
confusion. ‘Those decisions could not be correctly appreciated unless a 
clear distinction were drawn between the power of a solicitor to com- 
promise, and his liability to the client if such compromise should be 
effected either negligently or in violation of instructions. If that 
distinction were borne in mind the decisions in auestion presented no 
difficulty. In Chown vy. Parrott (1863, 11 W. R. 608, 14 C. B. N. 8. 74) 
the action was by the client against the solicitor to recover damages 
for breach of duty in compromising without instructions. But the 
case threw no doubt on the rule that the client is bound bv the 
apparent authority of his solicitor In Fray v. Voules (1859, 7 W. R. 
446, 1 EF. & E. 839, at p. 847) Lord “Campbell adopted the same view 
as to the responsibility of a solicitor for breach of duty. But he 
appeared to think, and rightly, that the client was bound, even though 
the compromise was against his express directions. In Prestwich vy. 
Poley (1865, 13 W. R. 753, 18 C. B. N. 8S. 806) the Court decided 
nothing contrary to the rule as above stated. The case indeed was 
hot for negligence against the solicitor, but as to the validity of a 
compromise. The true view of it was stated by Blackburn, J., in 


=~ v. Francis (1866. 14 W. R. 634, L. R. 1 Q. B. 379, at p. 382), 


/Xwho said, 












- of Apneal. 


= could safely affirm, 


**In Prestwich v. Poley (supra) the auestion was as to the 
authority of an attorney to settle an action, and the compromise was 
held binding, there being no express prohibition communicated to the 
other side.’’ This view was supported by the analogous decisions as 
to the anthority’of- counsel : Stravas v. Francis (sunra). In Neale v. 
Gordon Lennoxz (1902, 1 K. B. 838, 18 T. L. R. 494) the rule Jaid 
down in the last case was accepted and applied by Lord Alverstone 
and by the Court of Appeal. But there were two decisionsgwhich 

% called for examination. The first was the decision of the House of 

Lords in Neale v. Gordon Lennox (51 W. R. 140; 1902. A. C. 465). 

The Honse of Lords reversed the conclusion arrived at by the Court 

If that decision destroyed or impaired the old authorities 

it must be followed, but he could not accent such a view of the deci 

sion. The older anthorities were before the House, and were fully 

disengsed. Lord Halsbury said: “I can well adont. and feel that T 

every one of the decisions referred to.’ There 

as nothing in the other opinions of the House which indicated any 


e 








dissent trom the view expressed by Lord Halsbury. The decision 
turned on a particular point, viz., w hether the courts were imperatively 
bound, when applied to for their assistance, to enforce a particular 
arrangement made between the counsel of the respective parties, 
although such arrangement was contrary to the express directions of 
one of the clients, and contrary also to’ the view which the Court took 
of the supreme requirements of justice. The House of Lords held 
that the courts were not so bound. ~The case turned in the final 
tribunal upon a particular and peculiar point, and was not a precedent 
of general application. As to the effect of this decision, his lordship 
said he agreed with the view expressed by Bray, J., in Little v. 
Sead bury (54 Soxicrrors’ Journax, 618; 1910, 2 K. B. 658)—a decision 
of a Divisional Court. Upon considering the judgment of Bray, J. 
(p. 664), it would be observed that he expressly left open the point 
whether a limitation of the solicitor’s authority, unknown to the other 
side, could be asserted by the client in order to set aside a com- 
promise. But the judgment of Lord Coleridge undoubtedly indicated 
a view that the solicitor could not effect a compromise which would 
bind his client. if he acted in defiance or disregard of his client’s > 
instructions. ig apparently adopted a passage in Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, vol. 26, pp. 743-4. His lordship (Mr. Justice McCardie) 
felt compelled to say that he could not accept the view of Lord Cole 
ridge. It was contrary to the weight of long-standing authority. The 
rule was as he had already stated it in the present judgment. The 
application of the rule was, of course, safeguarded in several ways. 
A compromise that was collusive would be void. A compromise which 
was negligently made, might form the subject of an action by the 
client for breach of duty. The high responsibilitv of solicitors was 
guarded by the disciplinary powers of the Court. The Court, moreover, 





might. if justice imperatively so required, decline in a special case 
actively to assert the enforcement of a compromise which, as in the 
Neale v. Gordon Lennox case (supra), ought not to be sanctioned. His 


lordship went on to say that the view he had expressed as to the 
law disposed in substance of the present case. Even if there had been 
a limitation by the plaintiff of his solicitor’s authority, he was satisfied 
that no such limitation was ever brought to the attention of the 
defendant or his adviser. The evidence was conclusive on the point, 
and the statement of claim, though it was well and clearly drawn, 
contained no allegation that Mr. Davis acted in defiance of any pro 
hibition. The action therefore ‘failed, and must be dismissed, with 
costs.—CounseL. Hollis Walker, K.C., and OC. H. Dyer, for the defen- 
dant; plaintiff in person. Soricrror, Richard Brooks, for the defen- 
dant. 

Knorr, 


teported by G. H. Bafrister-at-Law. ] 





. . 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
. * - 
Division. 
In the Estate of STANYSLAW KREJEWSKY (deceased).. Coleridge, Js 
14th Jannary, 1918 
Witt—Propatr—ALiEN Enemy Executors—Grant To Pusiic TRUSTER. 
The deceased was domiciled in Poland, and died leaving real and 
personal estate in England. The executors and only relative were resi 
dent in Poland, occupied by the enemy. It was necessary to deal with 
the real estate. . 


The Court made a grant of letters of administration to the Public 
Trustee, under Court if Probate Act, 1857, s. 73. 
section 73 of the Probata Act, 1857, for 
administration of the deceased’s estat» to be grante?t to the Public 
Trustee. Counsel said that the deceased, who was born fifty-three 
vears ago, in Poland, and had been a lawyer in Warsaw, had come 
to England in 1909 and purchased a property called Fell Court at Tor- 
quay. He was unmarried, and had on 26th May, 1914, executed a 
holograph will in the Polish language, which was valid “according to 
Russian law, the two executors named being, at present, resident in 
Poland, which was in the occupation of the enemy. The deceased died 
at Torquay on 30th December, 1916, and after his death solicitors at 
Torquay got in touch with the deceased’s sister in Poland and with 
M. Antonini, her legal adviser at Odessa, and it was decided that the 
deceased’s estate in Fneland should be protected, hrt no communica 
tion had been received from Russia since March, 1917. There were 
mortgages on the estate. and interest was running. so that it was essen 
tial that some person should be clothed with anthority, giving a power 
to sell, if necessary. as the exeentors and the onlv 
were in enemy territory they could not take a grant, and in these 
enecial cirermatances the Public Trustee was willing to take a erent. 
Cornneel cited ya diescnssed Tn the Goode af Schiff (1915 Pro RA) 
In the Goods of Schwerdtfeqer (1 P. D. 424). In the Goods of Wyckoff 
(3S. & T. 20). In the Goods of Rolton (1899, P. 186), and Jn the 
Goods of Heerman (1910. P. 357), and referred to the powers vested 
in a personal renresentative by section 1 of the Land Transfer Act 
1895. Section 73 gave a very wide discretion to the Court in ‘‘ special 
cirenmstances.”’ 

Corertmce, J., 
minietration to the 


This was a motion under 


known relative 


affidavits, made a grant of ad- 
Public Trostee. under section 74. until further 
renresentation was granted.—Counser, J. A. Murnhy. Soricrrors, 
Woodcock Ryland & Parker, for Hooper & Wollen, Torquay. 

[Reportéd by ©. G. Tatsor-Ponsonsy, Barrister-at-Law.] 
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CASES OF LAST SITTINGS. 
High Court—Chancery Division. 


Re DIECKMANN. 19th December. 
TRADING WITH THE ENemy—Winp1Nc-vp By Boarp or Trape&—CLam 
ror Furure Rent—TRADING WITH THE ENeMy (AMENDMENT) ACT, 
1916 (5 & 6 Geo. 5, c. 105), s 1, suB-sacrion (3). 


The completion of the winding-up of a business under the Trading 
with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, does not extinguish, or neces- 
sarily affect, the liability of the owner of the business to his lessor under 
the covenants of the lease of his premises. 

A claim to future rent is not a present debt or liability within the 
meaning of sub-section 3 of section 1, and is not a claim which the con- 
troller is required to recognize; but the controller should offer the 
urrender, and, if not accepted, the lessor should be 


Younger, J. 


leasor fair terma of & 
left to his legal rights against the lessee. 

This was a summons by a controller appointed under the Trading with 
the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, of an enemy business to ask the Court 
whether the lessor of the premises could require the controller to admit 
against the assets in his hands a claim for future rent, the lease being 
The winding-up was nearly complete, and provision had 


unexpired 
the creditors, and there was a balance in 


been made for payment of 
hand. Cur. adv. vult. . 

Youncer, J., in the course of a long considered judgment, said : It is 
often overlooked that the completion of the winding-up of a business 
under the Act does not extinguish, or necessarily iffect, the liability 
of the owner of the business to his lessor under the covenants of the 
lease of his business premises The position of a lessor after the bank 
ruptey of his lessee, or liquidation and dissolution of a company, is 
different. There the bankruptcy or liquidation extinguishes al] lia 
bility of the lessee under his lease, and provision is accordingly made 
t» satisfy the lessor’s claim in réspect of future rent. There is no 
necessity to maxe that provision in the case of the winding-up of 
a business under the Act, and any analogy drawn from rules applicable 
to bankruptcy or liquidation must be applied with reserve. A claim to 
future rent is not a present debt or liability wit?fin the meaning of 
sub-section 3 of section 1, and in mv opinion is not a claim which the 
controller is required to recognize. But as that strict view of the law 
may bear hardly on lessors, it would be a controller’s duty to realize a 
valuable lease, and it might be his duty to realize an onerous one, 
though in doing so he might have to make, instead of receive, payment. 
f realization is not possible, he should offer to the lessor fair terms of 
surrender,’ normally not exceeding the terms for which a trustee in 
bankruptcy admits ‘the bankrupt’s lessor to prove after disclaiming 
the lease. If the lessor refuses to accept the surrender, the controller’s 
duty will ordinarily be to leave him to his legal rights against the lessee. 


Here the controller has offered reasonable terms, and if they are 
refused, he must reject any further demand by the lessor in respect 
of future rent.—Counsei, Austen-Cartmell: C. J. Mathew. K.C.. and 


J. Hi. Mackay Sorrerrors, for the controller. Johnson, W eathe rall, d 
Sturt ; for the lessor, Smythe d: Brettell. 


[Reported by L. M. Mar 


New Cidinx &e. 


y . 
War Orders and Proclamations, &c. 

The London Gazette of 25th January contains the following :— 

1. A Foreign Office (Foreign Trade Department) Notice, dated 26th 
January, that certain additions or corrections have been made to the 
list published as a supplement to the London Gazette of 27th November, 
1917, of persons to whom articles to be exported to Siam may be 
consigned. ; 

2. A Foreign Office (Foreign Trade Department) Notice, dated 25th 
January, that the following are added to the list of persons and bodies 
of persons to whom articles to be exported to Liberia may be con 
signed :—‘‘ All persons in Liberia who are not of enemy nationality, or 
whose names are not, for the time being, mentioned in the Statutory 
List of persons with whom trading is forbidden by anv Proclamation 
issued under the Trading with the Enemy (Extension of Powers) A¢t. 
1915.”’ 

5. A Notice that an Order has been made by the Board of Trade under 
the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. requiring another 
business—Myer Eisen, 346-348. Bethnal Green road, London, FE. 2. 
timber merchant—to be wound up, bringing the total up to 502. 

4. The Turpentine, &c.. Control Order. 1918. dated 25th Januarv 
made by the Minister of Munitions (printed below). 

5. An Aamiralty Order, dated 21st January (printed below), as te 
Navigation Lights > ee 

The London Gazette of 29th January contains the following :— 

6. A’ Notice that the following Orders have been made by the Food 
Controller :— 3 

The Committees (Disqualification 
Januarv. 1918 (printed below) 

The Flour and Bread (Prices) Order (General Licence under dated 
9th January) (printed below) ; 


Barrister-at-Law.] 








for Membership) Order, 2nd 


The Deer (Restriction of Feeding) Order, 14th January, 1918 (printed 
below). 
The Meat 


below). ; : 
The Meat (Maximum Prices) Order, 1917 (General Licence under, 


dated 14th January) (printed below). 
The Dutch Cheese (Prices) Order, 1917 (Notice under, dated 14th 


January) (printed below). 


(Retailers’ Restriction) Order, 12th January, 1918 (printed 


The Live Stock (Restriction of Slaughter) Order, 12th January, 1918 
(printed below). 

The Sheep (Sales) Order, 14th January, 1918 (printed below). 

The Fish («rices) Order, 16th January, 1918 (printed below). 

The Rum and Gin (Restriction of Sales) Order, 17th January, 1918 


printed below). 


7. We also print below the following Food Orders :— 

The Milk (Registration of Dealers) Order, 1918, dated 8th January. 
The Margarine (Requisition) Order, 1918, dated 17th January. 

The Cattle Feeding Stuffs (Requisition) Order, 1918, dated 21st, 
January. 





Admiralty Order. 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS—REDUCTION 
VISI BILITY, &c. 


In Areas in which Submarines or Raiders may be met Vessels 
are to be carefully darkened from sunset to sunrise and are to proceed 
without Navigation Lights. These Lights must be so arranged that 
they can be instantly shown to avoid collision and extinguished as soon 
as the danger of collision is past. Navigation Lights when specially 
ordered to be shown must be dimmed to a visibility of less than two 
miles. 

(Admiralty War Instructions for British Merchant Vessels.) 
For the purpose of securing compliance with the last sentence of the 
above directions the Lords Commissioners of the. Admiralty, in pursu- 
ance of the powers conferred upon them by the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, hereby make the following Order :— 

1. Masthead Lights. 
No Masthead Light of a brilliancy exceeding 24 candle-power is to be 
exhibited. Lights are to be shaded with plain opal glass, and the 
reflectors are to be removed from the lanterns. Masthead Lights are 
never to be used unless the Master considers it absolutely necessary. 
The use of the Masthead Lights is to be discontinued until provision 
has been made for their being dimmed in accordance with this Order. 
2. Side Lights. 
a brilliancy exceeding 8 candle-power shall be 


OF 


No Side Light of 
exhibited. 

In clear weather, and when specially ordered, 5 candle-power |amps 
are to be exhibited. 

Plain coloured glass is to be fitted to the lanterns,’ but where already 
placed dioptric lenses may be continued in use until the plain glasses can 
be fitted. 

il Side Lamps are only to be exhibited if electric lights are not 
available. 

teflectors are to be removed from the lanterns. 


3. Stern Lights. - 


No Stern Light is to be exhibited except to avoid danger of collision, 
and such, light is to be extinguished as soon as the danger is past. 

Such light shall be electric, of 24 candle-power. shaded with a plain 
opal glass, and is to be controlled from the bridge. : 

In vessels where electric light is not installed, 4n oil lamp or electric 
torch of equivalent brilliancy may be substituted. 

Vessels in Convoy which on occasion necessarily have to exhibit a 
Stern Light are to have such lights screened so as to sliow not more 
than three (3) points from right astern on each quarter. 

This Order shall apply, subject to any directions that may be given 
in any particular circumstances by the Commanding Officer of the 
Convoy or Senior Naval Officer present, to all British Merchant 
Vessels, and if 

(a) the owner of any British Merchant Vessel, or where such 
owner is a Company, the Managing Director or other responsible 
person, fails to provide such vessel with the lights hereby pre- 
scribed and/or the means of shading the same; or if 

(6) the Master or other person in command or charge of such 
vessel so provided fails to comply with any of the directions in this 
Order stated or referred to, then such Owner, Managing Director 
or other responsible person, and such Master or other person im 
command or charge, shall respectively be guilty of an offence against 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

(Clause 2. Bow and Masthead Steaming Lights, of the Admiralty 
Order as to Ships’ Lights, dated the 22nd May, 1917, is hereby cancelled 

2ist January. 


Ministry of Munitions Orders. 
TURPENTINE AND TURPENTINE SUBSTITUTE CONTROL 
ORDER, 1918. 

The Minister of Munitions, in exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by the Defence of the Realm Regulations and all other powers there- 

unto enabling him, hereby orders as follows :— 





The Wheat (Seed) Order, 10th January, 1918 (printed below). 





1. No persow shall, on ‘or after the 25th January, 1918, until further 
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notice, purchase or take delivery of any Spirits of Turpentine or any 
Turpentine Substitute as hereinafter defined now or hereafter situated in 
the United Kingdom except under and in accordance with the 
terms of a license issued- under: the authority of the Minister of 
Munitions or of the Board of Admiralty, or of the Army Council, or 
sell, supply or deliver any such Spirits of Turpentine or Turpentine 
Substitute to any person other than the holder of such a license and in 
accordance with the terms thereof; provided that no such license shall be 
required by any person for the purchase and delivery of any such Spirits 
of Turpentine or Turpentine Substitute in quantities not exceeding an 
aggregate of five gallons during any one calendar moath. ‘ 

2. For the purposes of this Order the expression “Turpentine Substi- 


* tute”? shall mean Mineral Turpentine, White Spirit, White Oil, or any 


product of Petroleum under whatever name sold or known (except Motor 
Spirit and Benzine) capable of being used as a substitute for Spirits of 
urpentine. 
3. This Order may be cited as the Turpentine, &c., Control Order, 1918. 
4. All applications for licenses under this Order shall be made to the 
Controller, Mineral Oil Production Department (M.P.S.), Ministry of 
+ Munitions, 8, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. 2: 
2th January, 1918, 


Fc.od Orders. 


THE COMMITTEES (DISQUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP) 
ORDER, 1918. 


In exercise, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders that except under 
the authority of the Food Controller the following regulations shall be 
observed by all persons concerned :— : 

1. Disqualification for membership.|—Where a person has on or before 
the date of this Order been convicted or is after the date of this Order 
convicted of a summary offence against the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions by reason of any contravention of any Order of the Food Con- 
troller or by reason of any act done by him~in connection with any act 
prohibited by any such Order, he shall be disqualified to be appointed 
a member of any Food Committee or of any Feeding Stuffs Committee or 
any sub-commitiee appointed by any such Committee; and*if he be a 
member of any such Committee or sub-committee, he shall immediately 
after the date of this Order or the date of such conviction, as the case 
may be, cease to be a member thereof, and shall be disqualified for re- 
appointment. 


2. Removal of disqualification.}—The Food Controller may, on cause 
shewn, if he thinks fit, order that the disqualification attaching to any 
person under this Order shall cease. 


3. Interpretation.}—In this Order :— 

The expression “ Food Committee*’ means a Food Control Com- 
mittee constituted in pursuance ef the Food Control Committees 
(Constitution) Order, 1917, and the Food Control Committee for 
Ireland. 

The expression “ Feeding Stuffs Committee ’’ means a Port Feeding 
Stuffs Committee or a Provincial Feeding Stuffs Committee appointed 
pursuant to. the Cattle Feeding Stuffs (Committees) Order, 1917. 


4. Title.}—This Order may be cited as the Committees (Disqualification 
for Membership) Order, 1918. 
2nd January, 1918, 


THE MILK (REGISTRATION OF DEALERS) ORDER, 1918. 


In exercise, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders, that except under 
the authority of the Food Controller, the following regulations shall be 
observed by all persons concerned. ' 

Part I.—Licensing of Wholesale Dealers in Milk. 

1. Licensing of wholesale dealers.}—A person shall not deal in milk 
by wholesale either on his own account or for the account of any other 
person— 

(a) after the 9th February, 1918, unless he has applied for a 
licenee as a wholesale dealer in milk ; or 

(6) after the 23rd February, 1918, unless he is the holder of a 
licence for the time being in force granted by the Food Controller 
authorizing him to deal in milk by wholesale. 


2. Mode of application for a licence.}—Every application for a licence 
shall be made to the Secretary, Ministry of Food, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on a form to be prescribed by the Food Controller, 
and every applicant shall furnish on such form a true statement of the 
particulars required for completing the form, which statement. shall be 
signed by the applicant or his duly authorized agent. 


3. Issue and revocation of licences.}—A licence shall be granted under 
this Part of this Order to such persons and subject to such conditions 
as the Food Controller may determine, and any such licence may at any 
time be revoked by the Food Controller. 


4. Information and inspection.}—The holder of any licence issued 
under this Part of this Order shall keep or cause to be kept at some 
converiient place accurate records as to his dealings in milk together 
with all relevant books, documents and accounts and shall comply with 


“any directions given by or under the authority of the Food Controller 
) as to the form and contents of such records and shall permit any person 





authorized by the Food Controller or by a Food Committee to inspect 
all such records, books, documents,and accounts. The holder shall also 
observe such directions as to his dealings in milk as may be given to him 
front time to time by or under the authority of the Food Controller and 
shall make such returns and furnish such particulars as to his dealings 
in milk as may from time to time be required. 
5. Production of licence.|—Every licence issued under this Part of 
this Order shall be produced by the holder upon the demand of any 
person authorized by the Food Controller or by a Food Committee. 


Part I1.—Registration of Retail Dealers in Milk. 

6. Legistration of retail dealers.}—(a) A person shall not at any time 
after the 23rd February, 1918, deal in milk by retail, except in about 
or in connection with premises in respect of which he is the holder of a 
certificate or registration as a retail touler in milk for the time being in 
force granted by the Food Committee for the area in which the premises 
are situate; but this shall not prevent a retail dealer duly registered 
from selling from his cart in the ordinary course of business in the area 
in which such premises are situate. 

(4) The holder of any such certificate shall not after the 23rd February, 
1918, deliver milk to a customer*in any area other than that in which the 
premises mentioned in his certificate are situate unless he shall have 
deposited a copy of the certificate with the Food Committee for such 
other area. 

7. Form of applicatoin for a certificate of registration.}—Every 
application for a certificate of registration shall be made on a form to 
be prescribed by the Food Controller and every applicant shall furnish 
on such form a true statement of the particulars required for completing 
the same which statement shall be signed by the applicant or by his 
duly authorized agent. 

8. Application to be addressed to Food Committees for the appropriate 
area.}—Every application for a certificate of registration shall be made 
to the Food Committee for the area in which the premises of the appli- 
cant, in respect of which a certificate of registration is sought, are situate, 
and when the same person is applying for registration in respect of 
premises situated in more than one area, separate application shall be 
made in each area in respect of the premises situated therein. 

9. Persons entitled to receive a certificate of registration.|—A person 
who or whose predecessor in business was, at the date of this Order 
carrying on business as a retail dealer in milk, shall, on making applica- 
tion before the 9th February, 1918, be entitled to receive a certificate of 
registration in respect of the premises in about or in connection with 
which such business was being carried on. 

10. Grounds for refusing a certificate of registration.|}—A Food Com- 
mittee shall not refuse a certificate of Registration duly applied for by 
a person entitled to receive the same under the epee. Clause of this 
Order except with the consent of the Food Controller and in circumstances 
in which the Food Committee might have revoked the certificate if it 
had already been granted. Upon the refusal of a certificate the appli- 
cant’s title (if any) shall cease. 


11. Power to Food Committees to grant new certificates.] 


12. Form of certificate.] 
13. Revocation of certificate.] 


14 Register of holders of certificates.}—A Food Committee shall keep 
in a form prescribed by the Footl Controller a register of the persons 
to whom and the premises in respect of which certificates of registration 
have been granted under this Part of this Order, 

15. Transfer of a business.j—In the event of the transfer of the busi- 
ness in connection with which a certificate of registration is held, or in 
the event of the death of the holder of a certificate of registration, it shall 
be lawful for the transferee or other person ¢laiming under the holder 
of such certificate, on making an application for a certificate of registra- 
tion to deal in milk by retail from the date of such application until 
the- decision thereon is intimated by the Food Committee, in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions as the holder of such cer- 
tificate was entitled by virtue thereof. 


16. Inspection and information.|—The holder of a certificate of regis- 
tration shall keep or cause to be kept at the premises in respect of 
which he is registered accurate records as to milk dealt in and such 
other matters as the Food Controller may from time to time prescribe, 
together with all relevant books, documents and accounts and shall 
comply with any directions given by or under the authority of the Food 
Controller as to the form and contents of such records, and shall permit 
any person authorized by the Food Controller or’a Food Committee 
to inspect his premises and the records to be kept under this Clause 
and all relevant books, documents and accounts. The holder shall also 
observe such directions as.to his dealings in milk as may be given to 
him from time to. time by the Food Controller or the Food Commitee, 
and shall make such returns and furnish such particulars relating thereto 
as the Food Controller or the Committee may from time to time require, 


17. Cutody and production of certificates.}—Every certificate of regis~ 
tration shall be kept at the premises or some one of the premises to 
which it relates; and every holder of a certificate of registration shall 
produce the same for inspection upon the demand of any person 
authorised by the Food Controller or a Food Committee. 
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Parr III.—GENERAL. 
18. Exceptions.|—Nothing in this Order shall affect :— é 
(a) dealings an condensed milk, dried milk, or other miik pre- 
paration ; : ; 
(b) sales of milk for consumption on the premises of the seller ; 
(c) a wholesale sale of milk by the producer of the milk sold; 
(d) a sale of milk to his own employees or servants by the pro- 
ducer of the milk sold. 


19. Interpretation.}—For the purposes of this Order:— _ 

‘Food Committee ’’ shall mean a Food Control Committee estab- 
lished in pursuance of the Food Control Committees (Constitution) 
Order, 1917. 

A sale of 17 imperial gallons or more to be delivered at any one 
time shall be deemed to be a dealing in milk by wholesale; and 
any other sale shal] be deemed to be a dealing in milk by retail. 

20. Penalty.) 
21. Title and extent of Order.j}—(a) This Order may be cited as the 
Milk (Registration of Dealers) Order, 1918 ; 
(6) This Order shall extend only to Great Britain. 
8th January, 1918. ; 


FLOUR AND BREAD (PRICES) ORDER, 1917. 
General Licence. 
The Food Controller hereby authorizes all persons selling flour by 
retail in cotton bags to maké the following extra charges for the bag :— 
Where the cotton bag holds not less than a half-quartern of 
Flour (13 }bs.) and less than 28 Ibs. a charge per bag at a rate not 
exceeding one farthing for every complete half-quartern of flour 
contained therein ; 
Where the cotton bag holds 28 Ibs. and less than 56 lbs., a charge 
not exceeding 4d. per bag. 
The extra charge shall not, unless otherwise agreed, be repayable on 
the return of the bag. 
The Licence dated the 12th October, 1917, relating to the charge for 
cotton bags, is hereby revoked. 
9th January, 1918 


THE MEAT (RETAILERS’ RESTRICTION) ORDER, 1918. 


In exercise, etc., the’ Food Controller hereby orders that except 
under the authority of the Food Controller the following regulation» 
shall be observed by all persons concerned : 


1. Restriction of retail sales. 


}--A person dealing in dead meat by 
retail shall not 


(a) in any week buy for the purpose of his business cattle or 
meat in excess of the quantity permitted to be bought by him 
during that week by or under the authority of the Food Controller ; 
or 

(4) in such week sell in the course of his business a greater 
quantity of meat than the amount lawfully obtained by him under 
the preceding sub-clause (including meat derived from any cattle 
so obtained) or such other quantity as may be permitted to be sold 
by him or under the authority of the Food Controller. 

2. Records.}—Every person dealing in dead meat by retail shall keep 
such records as are necessary to shew whether or not he is complying 
with the provisions of this Order and shall make such returns as to 
cattle and meat bought and dead meat sold as may be required by or 
under the authority of the Food Controller. 

All such records shall be open to the inspection of any person autho- 
rized by the Food Controller or by a Food Committee. 

3. Interpretation.}—For the purpose of this Order— 

‘“‘ Cattle’ shall include in addition to cattle usually so called 
ram, ewe, wether, lamb, but until otherwise determined by the 
Food Controller shall not include swine. < 

‘*Dead Meat”’ shall include any meat including offal obtained 
from cattle as defined above except preserved and potted meat 
and cooked meat. 

** Week ’’ shall mean the 7 days ending on a Saturday. 

4. Penalty.) 


5. Title and extent of Order.}—(a) This Order may be cited as the 
Meat (Retailers’ Restriction) Order, 1918. 

(6) This Order shall extend only to Great Britain. 

12th January, 1918. 


LIVE STOCK (RESTRICTION OF SLAUGHTER) ORDER, 1917. 
Authorization of Officers of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

The Food Controller hereby authorizes the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland by their appointed 
officers to act for the —— of Clause 4 (c) of the above Order and 
accordingly to grant licences for the slaughter of animals to which 


such Order applies. 
12th January, 1918. 


THE DEER (RESTRICTION OF FEEDING) ORDER, 1918. 
In exercise, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders that except under 
the authority of the Food Controller, the following regulations shall 
be observed by all persons concerned ; — 





1. General ‘prohibition against feeding of deer.}—-No person shall, 
after the 2lst January, 1918, feed any deer or permit any deer to be 
fed with any cereals or other provided food except with acorns, chest- 
nuts or salt or with hay grown within the deer forest, park or other 
area in which the deer are preserved. 

2. Penalty.) 

3. Title.] This Order may be cited as the Deer (Restriction of Feed- 
ing) Order, 1918. 

14th January, 1918. 


THE MEAT (MAXIMUM PRICES) ORDER, 1917. 
General Licence. 


The Food Controller hereby authorizes on and after the 14th January, 
1918, the addition on any wholesale sale of home-killed mutton or lamb 
of a sum at the rate of jd. per Ib. to the price for the time being in 
force under the above Order on a wholesale sale of home-killed mutton 
or lamb, but so that any sum added under this licence shall be deducted 
in determining for the purposes of such Order, the actual cost of meat 
to a person selling meat by retail and for all other purposes connected 
with the prices chargeable on a retail sale. 

14th January, 1918. 


THE DUTCH CHEESE (PRICES) ORDER, 1917. 
Notice 

Pursuant to Clause 1 (6) of the Dutch Cheese (Prices) Order, 1917, the 
Food Controller hereby prescribes that,on and after the 17th January, 
1918, until further notice the maximum first hand prices for Dutch 
Cheese shall be prices at the rates mentioned in’ the Schedule to such 
Order. 

14th January, 1918. 


THE SHEEP (SALES) ORDER, 1918. 


In exercise of, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders that except 
under the authority of the Food Controller the following regulations 
shall be observed by all persons concerned :— 


1. Slaughter of Sheep.j—(a) No person shall on or after the 28th 
January, 1918, slaughter any sheep unless such sheep has within the 
fourteen days immediately preceding the day of slaughter been sold and 
bought in a market. 

(b) The restriction on slaughter imposed by this Clause shall not 
apply to :— 5 

(i) Slaughter of a sheep under the powers conferred by the 
Diseases of Anima}s Act, 1894 to 1914, or any Order made there- 
under ; 

(ii) Slaughter of a sheep if, in the opinion of a person authorized 
by the Food Controller or the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
or the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, the slaughter is desirable 
for any exceptional reason or purpose; or 

(iii) Slaughter by a farmer for consumption in his own household 
of a sheep owned by him; provided that notice of such slaughter is 
given within 7 days thereafter to the Food Control Committee for 
the area in which the farmer resides. 


2. Sales of Beasts to be made in Market.j|—(a) No person shall on or 
after the 14th January, 1918, sell or buy or offer to sell or buy any sheep 
for slaughter unless the sheep is at the time of such sale or offer ina 
market. 

(6) A sheep shall be deemed to be bought for slaughter if it be 
slaughtered within 28 days of the purchase. 


3. Restrictions on Sales in Markets.|}—No sheep fit for slaughter shall 
on or after the 14th January, 1918, be sold in any market except in— 
accordance with the following provisions :— 

(a) The sheep shall have been valued by a person authorized by 
the Food Controller to ascertain its fair value; 

(6) The price shall not exceed the fair value so ascertained ; and 

(c) The sheep may be sold only to a person who is authorized by 
the Food Controller to buy in a market live stock fit for slaughter. 


4. Ascertainment of Fair Value.}—For the purpose of ascertaining the 
fair value, the person authorized under the preceding Clause shall esti- 
mate the dressed weight. of the carcase of the sheep, and the fair value 
of the sheep-shall be a sum at the rate of 1s. 24d. per Ib. on the weight 
of the dressed carcase as so estimated together with the current market 
value of the skin as estimated by such person, less the sum of 1s. 6d. ; 
provided that in any particular case such person may determine that a 
sheep shall be sold on the footing that the actual dressed weight of the 
carcase shall be taken in lieu of the estimated weight. 


5. Determination of Questions.}—The determination of the person 
authorized in that behalf by the Food Controller shall be conclusive 
upon the question whether a sheep is fit for slaughter and as to the 
weight and fair value of any sheep. 


6. Directions as to Weighing.}—All persons concerned shall comply 
with any directions given as to the weighing of any sheep, and as to the 
methgd of sale, whether in lots or otherwise, of any sheep, and as to 
any other matter relating to the maximum price which may be given 
for the purposes of this Order by any person authorized in that behalf 
by the Food Controller. 
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7. Interpretation.}—For the purpose of this Order :— 

** Market ”’ shall include fair, and any other place which the Food 

Controller shall determine to be a market for the purposes of this 
Order. 

‘* Sheep ’’ shall mean any ovine animal. 

‘‘Dressed carcase’’ shall mean the carcase without the skin, 
head, pluck, intestines, loose fat, feet and shanks, the feet being 
cut off at the hocks and the shanks at the knees. 

8. Penalty.] 


9. Title and Extent of Order.\—(a) This Order may be cited as the 
Sheep (Sales) Order, 1918. 
(6) This Order shall not extend to Ireland. 


14th January, 1918. 


THE FISH (PRICES) ORDER, 1918. 


In exercise, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders that except under 
the authority of the Food Controller the following regulations shal] be 
observed by all persons concerned :— 

1. Maximum price on sales of fish.}—(a) No person shall after the 23rd 
January, 1918,-directly or indirectly sell or offer or expose for sale or buy 
or offer to buy any fish at prices exceeding the maximum prices provided 
by or in pursuance of this Order. 

(6) Until further notice, the maximum price for the fish specified in the 
first schedule hereto shall be at the rate mentioned in relation thereto 
in such schedule. 3 

(ec) The Food Controller may from time to time by notice prescribe. 
further or other.prices for fish, whether or not specified in the first 
schedule. 2 

2. Power of a Food Committee.|—A Food Committee may from time 
to time by resolution vary for fish sold by retail within their area the 
maximum prices under this Order as fixed for the time being by the Food 
Controller, but 

(a) every such resolution shall be reported to the Food Controller 
within seven days, and, in the case of a resolution increasing the 
maximum price, shall not take effect until the same has been sanc- 
tioned by the Food Controller, and 

(6) every resolution made by the Food Committee under this 
Clause shall be subject at any time to review by the Food Con- 
troller and shall be withdrawn or varied as he may direct. 

3. Terms of sale.}—Subject to any directions to the contrary in any 
notice issued by the Food Controller under this Order and subject also 
as respects the area of a Food Committee to any directions contained 
in any resolution of a Food Committee varying a maximum price, the 
following provisions shall have effect for the purposes of this Order :— 

(a) Where a maximum price is for the time being prescribed for 
a cut, such price shall apply only to the sale of a portion of the 
fish not exceeding half of the whole fish and not including any part 
of the head. ' 

(6) Where a maximum price is for the time being prescribed for a 
headed fish, such price shall apply only to the sale of a headed and 
gutted fish. 

{c) The maximum price for the time being prescribed for a whole 
fish shall apply to all sales of the fish, headed or not, gutted or un 
gutted, or any part of the fish except sales to which a maximum 
price for a cut or for a headed fish applies. 

(d) In calculating the price on the sale of a fish or a portion of a 
fish any broken halfpenny shall count as a halfpenny. 

(e) A person may sell fish at a price per fish or per piece so long as 
the maximum price therefor is not exceeded and provided he-weighs 
the fish or piece if so required by the buyer. 

(f) No additional charge may be made for bags or other packages 
or for civing credit or making delivery. 

4. Contracts.}—Where the Food Controller is of opinion that the price 
payable under any contract for the sale.of fish subsisting at the date 
of this Order or any notice under this Order is such that the same can- 
not at the price for the time being permitted under this Order be sold 
by retail at a reasonable profit, the Food Controller mdy if he think fit 
cancel such contract or modify the terms thereof in such manner as shall 
appear to him to be just. r 

5. Notices.}—(a) Every person selling fish by retail in any shop shall 
keep posted in a conspicuous position so as to be clearly visible to all 
customers throughout the whole time during which fish are being sold or 
exposed for sale a notice showing in plain words and figures the maximum 
price for the time being in force under this Order as to sales in such shop 
and also the actual prices at which such fish are at such time being 
sold by him. 

(6) This clause shall not apply to a sale by a fisherman selling other- 
wise than at a shop. 

6. Exceptions.}—This Order shall not apply to sales of liye fish for 
other purposes than human consumption or to sales by retail of cooked 
fish by a person in the ordinary way of his trade. 

7. Internretation.}—For the purposes of this Order, the expression 
“Food Committee” shall mean a Committee appointed in pursuance of 
the Food Control Committées (Constitution) Order, 1917, and the Food 
Control Committee for Ireland. 


8. Penalty.}—Infringements of this Order are summary offences 
against the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 








9. Title.}—This Order may be cited as the Fish (Prices) Order, 1918. 


Schedule J. 
Part I.—List or FrREsH FIsu. 
Part 11.—List or SMoKepD AND CURED FIsH. 
Schedule IT. 
List Or UNCONTROLLED F isn. 
16th January, 1918, 





THE MARGARINE (REQUISITION) ORDER, 1918. 

In exercise, etc., the “Food Controller hereby orders as follows :— 

1. Requisitioning of margarine factory output.}—In pursuance of 
Regulation 7 of the Defence of tle Realm Regulations, the Food Con- 
troller requires the occupier of every factory or workshop engaged 
either wholly or partly in the manufacture of margarine to =. at the 
disposal of the Food Controller the whole of the margarine which is 
produced after the 26th January, 1918, at such factory or workshop 
and to deliver the same to the Food Controller or to his order. 

2. Requisitioning of imported margarine.}—(a) In pursuance of Regu- 
lation 2r of the Defence of the Realm Regulations the Food Con- 
troller requires all persons owning or having power to sell or dispose 
of any margarine which may arrive in the United Kingdom after the 
26th January, 1918, to place the same at the disposal of the Food 
Controller and deliver the same to him or his order. 

(6) Any arbitrator to act for the purpose of this Order shall 
be appointed by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

3. Returns.}—All persons concerned shall when required by the Food 
Controller furnish to the Secretary, Ministry of Food, Palace Chambers, 
S.W.1, a return shewing :— . 

(a) The amount and quality of all margarine manufactured by 
them in any given period or periods. 

(b) The amount and quality of any margarine afloat and shipped 
to the United Kingdom to their order or consigned to them in any 
period or periods ; and 

(c) The amount and quality of any margarine purchased to be 
shipped to the United Kingdom om any specified dates. - 

Together with such other particulars as may from time to time be 
required by or under the authority of the Pood Controller. 

4. Penalties.}—Infringements of this Order. are summary offences 
against the Defence of the Realm Regulations. : 

5. Title.|—This Order may be cited as the Margarine (Requisition) 
Order, 1918. 

By order of the Food Controller, 
W. H. BEveERIpGE, 
Second Secretary te the Ministry of Food. 

17th January, 1918. i 


THE RUM AND GIN (RESTRICTION OF SALES) ORDER, 1918. 


In exercise, etc., the Food Controller hereby orders as follows :— 
1. Sales by auction.}—No rum or gin shall be sold by auction except 
at an auction sale authorized to be held by the Food Controller. 
2. Restrictions on wholesale dealings.}—-A person shall net either on 
his own behalf, or on behalf of any other person— 
(a) buy, sell or deal in; or 
(5) offer or invite an offer or propose to buy, sell or deal in; or 
(c) enter into negotiations for the sale or purchase of or other 
dealang in 
any rum or gin by way of wholesale sale, wholesale purchase or whole- 
sale dealing, unless . 
(i) he is the holder of an authority granted by the Food Con- 
troller authorizing such sale, purchase or dealing ; or 
(ii) he was immediately prior to the Sth September, 1914, a 
person holding a licence to deal in intoxicating liquor, by wholesale 
taken out in pursuance of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910; or 
(iii) he is the manufacturer of the rum or gin in question. 


3. Interpretation:}—For the purposes of this Order, the expression 
wholesale sale’’ shall mean a sale at any one time to one person 
of two gallons or more of rum or gin, and the expressions *' whole- 
sale purchase’’ and ‘‘ wholesale dealing’’ sha}) -have corresponding 
meanings. 

4. Exception.}—Nothing in this Order shall prevent any person 
buying for the purposes of a retail sale or for the purposes of any 
club to which Section 48 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, applies, 
or a purchase by a person who proves that he is not buying for resale. 

6. Title.| This Order may be cited as the-Rum and Gin (Restric- 
tion on Sales) Order, 1918. 

17th January. 


‘6 


THE CATTLE FEEDING STUFFS (REQUISITION) ORDER, 1918, 


In exercise, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders as follows :— 

1. Hristing Stocks.}—(a) In pursuance of Regulation 2n of the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, the Food Controller gives notice that he hereby 
takes possession of all cattle feeding stuffs which are in the United King- 
dom on the 22nd January, 1918,.and are not already in his possession 
under or by reason of any previous Order. 

(6) This clause shall not apply to cattle feeding stuffs in the hands of 
a person who at the close of business on the 21st January, 1918, does not 
hold more than 50 tons of cattle feeding stuffs, or in the hands of a 
person intending to use the same solely for thie feeding of cattle or other 
animals owned oy him. 
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2. Future Tmports.}—(a) In pursuance of Regulation 2r of the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, the Food Montroller requires all persons own- 
ing or having power to sell or dis ot of any cattle féeding stuffs which 
may arrive in the United Kingdom after the 2lst January, 1918, to 
place the same at the disposal of the Food Controller and deliver the 
same to him or to his Order. 

(4) Any arbitrator to act for the purposes of this clause shall be 
appointed by the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

3. Manufactured Compound Cakes.}|—(a) In pursuance of Regulation 7 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations, the Food Controller hereby 
orders that the occupier of every factory or workshop in which. any 
cattle feeding stuffs are manufactured, produced or adapted for sale, 
shall place at the disposal of the Food Controller the whole of the cattle 
feeding stuffs which shall be made, produced or adapted for sale by him 
after the 2lst January, 1918, and shall deliver the same to the Food 
Controller or to his Order 

(6) This clause shall not apply to any Oil Cakes or Meals to which the 
Oils, Oil Cakes and meals (Requisition) Order, 1917, applies. 

4. Returns.}—(a)} Every person holding any cattle feeding stuffs to 
which clause 1 of this Order applies, shall on or before the 31st January, 
1918, furnish to the Secretary, Ministry of Food, Palace Chambers, 
London, 8.W. 1, a return showing: 

) The amounts and varieties of the cattle feeding stuffs held by 
or in transit to him at the close of business on the 21st January, 
1918, and 

(ii) The quantity sold and unsold in each case. 

(6) Every person to whom clause 2 of this Order applies, shall on or 
before the 3ist January, 1918, furnish to the Secretary, Ministry of 
Food, Palace Chambers, London, 8.W. 1, a return showing: 

(i) The amounts and varieties of the cattle feeding stuffs afloat 
and shipped to the United Kingdom to him or to his order on the 
2lst January, 1918. 

(ii) The amounts and varieties of cattle feeding stuffs purchased 
for shipment to him or to his order, and not shipped.on the 21st 
January, 1918, and 

(iii) The quantity sold and unsold in eaclr case. 

5. Interpretation.}—For the purposes of this Order: 

‘“*Oattle Feeding Stuffs ’’ includes cattle feeding cake and cattle 
feeding meal of every variety, millers’ offals, barley offals, oat offals, 
malt culms, kiln dust, brewers’ grains, and distillers’ grains, but 
does not include any of such products which are suitable for human 


food. 
6. Exception.] — Order shall not apply to a flour miller in relation 
to millers’ offals produced or to be produced at his mill, if such mill is 


a mill to which the Flour Mills Order, 1917, or the Flour Mills Order, 
No. 2, 1917, applies. 

8. T'itle.|}—This Order may be cited as the Cattle 
(Requisition) Order, 1918. 

21st January. 


Feeding Stuffs 


THE WHBAT (SEED) ORDER, 1918, DATED THE 10ru JANUARY, 
1918, MADE BY THE FOOD CONTROLLER UNDER THE 
DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS. 

In exercise, &c., the Food Controller hereby orders that except under 
the authority of the Food Controller the following regulations shall 
be observed by all persons concerned :— 

1. Certain Wheat to be used only for seed.}—-No person shall until 
further notice use for any purpose other than seed— 

(a) in any part of the United Kingdom any wheat of the varieties 
“White Marvel,” “Red Marvel,” and “ April Bearded’’ grown 
in the British Islands ; 

(b) in Ireland any wheat of the variety “Red Fife’’ grown in 
the British Islands. 

2. Restriction on purchases.}—So long as the restriction imposed by 
Clause 1 is in force no person shall buy or otherwise acquire any wheat 
of the varieties mentioned unless either he being a person who ordi- 
narily deals therein for seed purposes acquires them with a view to 
re-sale as seed or he requires them for the purposes of seed. 

3. Restricfion on sales.}—So long as the restriction imposed by Clause 
1 is in force, no person shall sell or dispose of any wheat of the varieties 
mentioned except to a person who ordinarily deals therein for seed or to 
a person who is reasonably believed to require them for the purpose of 
seed. 

4. “Red Fife.’’}—Clauses 2 and 3 of this Order shall not affect 
transactions in Great Britain relating to wheat of the variety ‘“‘ Red 
Fife.”’ 

5. Wheat unfit for seed.}—This Order shall not apply to any wheat 
of the varieties mentioned which shall be determined to be unfit for 
seed by any person authorized by the Food Controller, the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland or the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


6. Penalty.J 





It’s WaR-TIME, BUT—Don’t ForGET 
Tue MIDDLESEX HospPITAL. 


Irs RESPONSIBILITI“S ARB GREAT AND Must BE MEr. 








7. Title and Commencement of Order.}—(a) This Order may be cited 
as the Wheat (Seed) Order, 1918. 

(6) This Order shall come into force on the 16th January, 1918. 

10th January, 1918. 





FOOD HOARDING. 


The Ministry of Food announces that Lord Rhondda is issuing a cir 
cular to Food Control Committees on the subject of prosecutions for 
food harding. He is emphasizing the importance of pressing for sub- 
stantial penalties and for confiscation and imprisonment in suitable cases. 


A FOOD TRANSPORT DIRECTOR. 


Mr. George J. Gibson, Traffte Manager of the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Nottinghamshire section of the Great Central Railway, has been 
appointed Director of Railway Transport, Ministry of Food. Before 
entering the service of the Great Central Railway, fourteen years ago, 
Mr. Gibson held various positions on the London and South-Western 
Railway, and for some months last year he was acting superintendent 
of the Great Central Railway during the absence of fajor Clow, the 
superintendent of the line, who went to France on special duty. 


ONE-MAN BUSINESSES. 

With reference to the circular relating to One-man Businesses in 
England and Wales recently issued to local and appeal tribunals by the 
Loeal Government Board, the Minister of National Service announces 
that he has decided, in consultation with the President of the Local 
Government Board, to appoint Mr. Fred. Pickering, of Bradford, to 
assist the Ministry in promoting co-operation on the lines recommended 
in the circular, with a special view to safeguarding the businesses of 
proprietors of one-man businesses who are called to the colours. 

Mr. Pickering is vice-president of the National Chamber of Trade, 
-_ has been for many years honorary secretary of the Bradford Chamber 

f Trade. He is also a member of the Bradford Local Tribunal, and 
hes been very successful, during the last two years, in organizing co- 
operation between traders in Bradford, under the joint auspices of thé 
Chamber of Trade and the local tribunal, with the result that an 
exceptionally large proportion of small businesses have been kept going 
in that town. Mr. Pickering will work in close co-operation with Mr. 
Rotherham, who has been acting for some time in a similar capacity 
under the Local Government Board, 

Communications from tribunals and others desirous of utilizing Mr. 
Pickering’s or Mr. Rotherham’s services in organizing meetings, or in 
advising tribunals on the steps to be taken to carry out the measures 
indicated in the circular, should be addressed to Mr. F. Pickering, Se 
Sunbridge-road, Bradford, Yorkshire ; or to Mr. R. A. Rotherham, 38, 
Bailey-lane, Coventry, 

The Ministry has also appointed Mr. J. G. Wilson, secretary of the 
Nationa] Federation of One-man Business: Associations, as a temporary 
officer of the Ministry. These are the only appointments in connection 
with one-man businesses that have been made by either of the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned. 








Societies. 


General Council of the Bar. 


Mr. P, Ogden Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. J. Alderson Foote, K.C., 
have been appointed respectively chairman-and vice-chairman of the 
Bar Council. 

The following gee have been ae additional members 
of the council : .P., K.B.E., Mr. G. J 
Talbot, K.C., Mr. R. E. L. Venghon Willicme K.C., Sir Philip 
Gregory, Mr. Alexander Neilson, Mr. G. A. H. Branson. 





ist Cadet Battalion Inns of Court. 


The announcement recently appeared of the formation of the Ist Cadet 
Battalion Inns of Court. The Corps, which is affiliated to the Inns of 
Court O.T.C., is being organised by Mr. T. J. C. Tomlin, K.C., under the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor, the President of the Law Society, and 
other distinguished gentlemen. Members of the legal profession may 
therefore be interested to learn further details. It is well known that 
many boys of good social standing and education are now leaving 
school at the age of seventeen years or thereabouts, either for the purpose 
of doing wa?work or in order to obtain a short period in Articles, busi- 
ness or studies before being required for military service. It is particu- 
larly to meet the case of such youths that this Corps has been formed, 
and it offers to them quite umque-opportunities for obtaining efficient 
military instruction and healthy recreation during spare hours. Parades 
are held on Saturday afternoons and in the evenings, and should not, 
therefore, interfere with occupation. It is also proposed to organize 
week-end expeditions later on and a summer camp. The age limits for 
recruits are sixteen and upwards to eighteen. There are still vacancies, 
and it is hoped that members of the legal profession will give the Corps 
their support and help in recruiting by encouraging eligible boys in their 
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service or otherwise to apply. Applications to join or for further infor- 
mation should be made to “ The Adjutant,” 1st Cadet Battalion, Inns of 
Court, 1, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 2. 


The Manchester Law Society. 


The folloWifig interesting statement occurs in the interim report 
presented at the mid-yearly general meeting of the society, held on 


29th ult. :— 


Jubilee of Two Members. 


Your committee have to record an incident of unique interest in their 
annals, the completion in the same year and term of fifty years of 
continuous practice on the part of two of their oldest members, Mr. 
J. F. Milne and Sir William Cobbett, both of whom served their 4 
articles in the office of Messrs. Cobbett and Wheeler, ang were admitted 
in Hilary Term, 1868. 

Mr. Milne has been a member of the committee since 1870. He 
was joint vice-president of the society with Sir William Cobbett in 
1885, and president in 1890, and has held office as hon. treasurer from 
1904 onwards. He served as an extra-ordinafy member of the council 
of the Law Society in 1890, and has been an ordinary member of the 
council since 1897. He was chairman of the Associated Provincial Law 
Societies in 1912. ‘ 

Sir William Cobbett was elected to the committee in 1879 on the 
death of his father, Mr. R. B. B. Cobbett, and has retained the 
position ever sincé. He was joint vice-president of the society, as 
already stated, in 1885, and has twice held office as president, in 1891 
and 1906. 

Your committee, in the name of the society, have passed a vote of 
heartiest congratulation to each ‘of these colleagues, with an expression 
of their highest appreciation of the valuable services rendered by him. 


The Belgian Lawyers’ Relief Fund. 
The following further donations are gratefully acknowledged :— 


£1,116 6 6 
5 5 O 





Amounts previously notified 
Messrs. Comerford & Co. 
Anonymous : 5 0 


£1,121 16 6 


Further donations are urgently required, and should be sent to ‘! The 
Belgian Lawyers’ Aid Committee,’’ General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


The League of Nations Society. 


We are asked to announce that a private discussion on the ‘“‘ Economic 
Situation at the End of the War*and a League of Nations ’”’ is to be 
held under the auspices of the League of Nations Society on 8th Feb- 
ruary, at 5 p.m., at the Conference Hall, Central Hall, Westminster. 
Mr. Hartley Withers will be in-the chair, and Sir George Paish will 
speak on ‘‘ The Economic Interdependence of Nations.’’. We under- 
stand that the discussion is private in the sense that the Press will 
not be admitted, but the committee hope there will be a large attend- 
ance of business men and others. Invitation’ may be had from the 
Secretary, League of Nations Society, 1, Central-buildings, S.W. 1. 

An auxiliary committee of ministers of religion has been formed 
in connection with the League of Nations Society. The committee is 
composed of clergymen of all denominations, as follows :— 

Church of England: Archdeacon Escreet, Canon_the Hon. E. 
Lyttelton. 

Roman Catholic: Father Keating, S.J. 

Jewish Community: Rey. A. A. Green. 

Presbyterian : Rev. R. C. Gillie. 

Wesleyan Methodist : Dr. Scott Lidgett, Rev. J. Davison Brown. 

Primitive Methodist : Rev. M. P. Davison, Rev. J. Tolefree Part. 

United Methodist : Rev. T. Nightingale. 

Baptist : Rev. F. C. Spurr. 

Congregational : Rev. Principal E. Griffith-Jones, Rev. E. S. Kiek. 

Unitarian : Rev. F. H. Jones, Rev. J. Harwood. 

The following letter has been signed by the above members :—‘‘ This 
committee of clergy and ministers was formed by a resolution passed 
at a conference'of ministers in July, 1917, convened to consider the 
possibility of a durable settlement after the war by means of a League 
of Nations. The committee is composed of clergy and ministers of 
the principal Churches in the United Kingdom, and is auxiliary to the 
Executive Committee of the League of Nations Society, whose object 
is to advocate an agreement among civilized States for the peaceful 
settlement of future international disputes. Believing that an obliga- 
tion rests upon all religious people to seek enduring peace in the highest 
interests of mankind, we commend to the thoughtful consideration of 
the ministers of all Churches the principle of a League of Nation’; 
and more particularly we call upon them to foster in the Churches the 
spirit of prayer, service for humanity, and good will towards all the 
peoples: of the earth without which the political machinery of an inter- 





national league would be in vain,’ 
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The Law Society. 


Spectra, GENERAL MEETING. 


A special general meeting of the Law Society was held at the Society’s 
Hall, Chancery-lane, on Friday, the 25th ult., Mr. Samuel Garrett 
(London, President) taking the chair. Among those present were Mr. 
Richard Alfred Pinsent (Birmingham, Vice-president), Mr. Alfred 
John Morton Ball (Stroud, Gloucestershire), Mr. Charles Edward Barry 
(Bristol), Mr. Harry Rowsell Blaker (Henley-on-Thames), Mr. John 
James Dumville Botterell, Mr. Lewin Bampfield Carslake, Mr. Alfred 
Henry Coley (Birmingham), Mr. Cecil Allen Coward, Sir Homewood 
Crawford, Mr. Alfred Davenport, Mr. Weeden Dawes, Mr. Robert 
William Dibdin, Mr. Thomas Eggar (Brighton), Mr. Walter Henry 
Foster, D.C.L., Sir ‘Edward Henry Fraser, D.C.L. (Nottingham), 
Mr. Herbert Gibson, Mr. Charles Goddard, Mr. John Roger: Burrow 
Gregory, Sir William Hargreaves Leese, Bart., Sir Charles Elton Long- 
more, K.C.B. (Hertford), the Hon. Robert Henry. Lyttelton, Mr. Frank 
Marshall (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), Mr. Philip Hubert Martineau, Mr. 
Robert Chancellor Nesbitt. Mr. William Henry Norton (Manchester), 
Mr. Ernest Fitzjohn (Oldham), Mr. Alexander Paris (Southampton), 
Mr. Arthur Copson Peake (Leeds), Mr. Ralegh Buller Phillpotts, Mr. 
GW. Rowe, Mr. Charles Leopold Samson, Mr. William 
Arthur Sharpe, Mr. Richard Stevens Tavlor, Sir Walter Trower, Mr. 
William Melmoth Walters,. Mr. Robert Mills Welsford, Mr. William 
Howard Winterbotham (members of the council), and Mr. E. N. Cook 
(secretary). 

SOLICITORS WITH THE Forces. 

The President : Before we proceed to the matters upon the agenda 
I should like to say a word upon one or two matters which do not 
appear there. Our war record to-day stands as follows : Solicitors are 
recorded as serving in the forces to the number of 3,024, and articled 
clerks 1,397, making a total of 4,421. The casualties, I am sorry to 
say, are severe. Solicitors have been killed to the number of 431, and 
articled clerks to the number *of 279, making a total of 710, which is 
about 16 per cent. of the total number.’ There is no record of the 
wounded, but, taking the ordinary proportion of wounded to killed, 
it would bring the total number of casualties to our profession to 
almost exactly one-half of the total number of those who have served. 
That is an eloquent and a painftil testimony to the hardships and 
dangers which our brethren have sustained and are sustaining on the 
field of battle. With regard to promotions, we have the record of 
several brigadiers among our numbers, but of no higher rank than a 
brigadier. Possibly the agitation which has been taking place in the 
last few days will lead to some higher promotion of our friends. The 
decorations and honours which have been won, including mentions in 
despatches, D.S.0.. Militaty Cross and other decorations, number, 
solicitors 410, articled clerks 143, a total of 553, which is about 12 per 
cent. of the total number serving. In addition to solicitors themselves 
and their articled clerks, there is another class of men whose service 
deserves more recognition than it has yet received, and they are men 
closely connected with us. I refer to our salaried clerks. It is un- 
necessary in this hall to expatiate on the value of their services to us, 
how necessary they are to the daily conduct of our business, and what 
loss and inconvenience are caused to us by their absence; but the loss 
and inconvenience has been borne by the profession with the same 
willingness with which the clerks themselves have been and are bearing 
the labours and fatigues and dangers of the field. There is nothing 
existing in the shane of a register of salaried clerks which would enable 
us to determine with exactitude either their total number or the num- 
ber who are serving, but we can with pretty near accuracy get at the 
figures. There were before the war 16.000. in round numbers, certifi- 
cated solicitors, and, making the best investi@tion we can, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that on an average you may take two and 
a half clerks to every solicitor. or five to every two solicitors. That 
works out at 40.000 salaried clerks in the country. To get at the 
number of those who are serving I have made the best enquiries among 
my friends in the profession, and have made use of my own experi- 
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ence in my office. If you take half of them as serving, I think it is 
a moderate estimate. I have verified that in other ways. I have made 
enquiry from the United Law Clerks’ Society, which, as you know, is 
one of the clerks’ benefit societies of our profession, and I find that 
in the two sections—they have a State and a voluntary section—they 
had 3,000 members. Of these 3,000, 1,405 have joined up; that is not 
quite half. Then, if you consider that the young men do not join that 
association until they are probably three or four-and-twenty, and that 
therefore clerks of eighteen to twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age are not in the society, I think you will agree that that confirms 
my estimate that half the total salaried clerks have joined up,- which 
would make the number of clerks who have joined up 20,000. If 
you add to that number the number of solicitors and their articlea 
clerks, 4,400, vou get between 24,000 and 25.000 in the British fighting 
forces drawn from the members of the profession and their staffs. I 
think that is an entire division and a quarter of the British Army. I 
think that is a record of which we may well be proud. And it must 
be remembered also to our credit that. as far as I know, the practice 
has been universal in the profession of assisting financially those clerks 
of ours who have been called up, so that, at any rate, they are relieved 
from pecuniary anxiety with regard to their dependents. That is a 
very considerable tax upon the profession, and it is borne gladly and 
willingly. I think we can therefore claim that. we have contributed, 
not only from our staffs but also from our resources, to maintain a 
very substantial proportion of the British forces. The bulk of these 
men, of course, were volunteérs; but, as the Military Service Acts are 
now in force, I think we may claim that those who have been called 
up undef these Acts—that is my experience—certainly have shewn the 
same willingness and eagerness as those who volunteered early in the 
Wal 
Nor an Exemptrep PRoressIon 

These figures seem to me to shew how very right the Council were in 
the summer of last year in coming to the decision not to stickle for 
any measure of protection to our profession which was not open to the 
community in general. We were criticized for it, and reference was 
made to another profession which had gained for themselves the posi- 
tion of an exempted and reserved profession. The matter was very 
carefully considered by the council, and they came deliberately to the 
conclusion, which they deemed was a right conclusion, that it was not 
desirable to make any such: application. There is no doubt that our 
occupation is an essential industry, in the sense that it must be carried 
on if the life of the conntry is to continne. But that is not all. Every 
solicitor and every solicitor’s skilled clerk might be thought to be 
essential, but it is obvious that from the figures I have given you, 
it is not so, and that the business can be carried on while we make 
this very large contribution to the fighting forces which I 
have mentioned It seems to me that-the decision at which 
we arrived was best for the honour and _ interests of the 
country, and I am quite prepared to defend it against anyone 
who says the contrary. I do not wish to criticize in the least any 
other profession. Every profession must judge for itself what is best 
for its interest and honour; but, so far as we are concerned, I contend 
that the council arrived at a sound decision, one which we have no 
reason to regret 

FurtHer CaALts To THe Forces 

We have taken steps to represent to the Government and to the 
tribunals that, although we have made this contribution to the fighting 
forces, the time has now come when, if the business of our profession 
is to be carried on with efficiency, very few more solicitors and. skilled 
clerks should be called up. We have reached, as I said to one of the 
tribunals. rock bottom, after working with depleted staffs and under 
great difficulties, and any further depletion would increase those diffi- 
culties. and would, I think, inevitably lead to inefficiency in the work. 
a result which it is verv desirable to avoid. We have made this repre- 
sentation both to the Ministry of Public Service and to the tribunals 
We have represented to them that in future no solicitor or clerk should 
be called up. wnless the tribunal before whom he comes is satisfied 
that he would be of greater use to the community in the Army or Navy 
tharr he is in his civil work. There may be cases still left where men 
are not fully employed, and where they can ba properly called up; but 
I submit that as a rule the solicitors who are left and their skilled 
clerks who are left should still be left if the btsiness is to be satis- 
factorily conducted. We met with considerable ignorance, I am sorry 
to sav, among the tribunals, as to the need and essential character of the 
solicitor’s work. and that ignorance was not altogether undisnlaved even 
within the walls of the Ministry of National Service. We have taken 
steps to dispel that, and nobody connected with those departments can 
say, if they call up solicitors and clerks, that they did not know of 
their ntility in civil work. So the matter stands, and it seems to me 
that there we must leave it A distinguished general in the House 
of Commons on the previous night spoke of ‘ the bitter ery of the in- 
dispensable.’’ I daresay we have met with him. I have, I know. 
When one sees skilled clerks one after another taken awav, we make 
a bitter cry. but we have got to put up with it, that is all. - Nobody 
knows but. the Government the needs at the front, and, having repre- 
sented that these men were of vital interest to our work to the country. 
we must leave it to them to weigh in the balance the necessity for 
military effort, and there the matter must be left. I cannot leave the 
anbject without sneaking with enthusiasm and gratitude of the work 
of our advisory committees. I can say so, because T have not served 
upon them. The committees have been continually at their work, our 
committee here and committees elsewhere, They have held 268 meet- 





ings since the Military Service Acts were passed, and have had 4,547 
applications and renewed applications. If you consider who are the 
gentlemen who compose these committees, and of what value their 
time and services are, I am sure you will all agree that the gratitude 
of the profession is due to them. And we are taking steps by repre- 
sentations to the Ministry of National Service to have that system 
extended widely throughout the country, to get the-provincial law 
societies to appoint advisory committees in the same way as has been 
done in London and some of the other large centres, so that through- 
out the country no solicitor or skilled clerk need be called up without 
his case being considered by those in his own profession who thoroughly 
understand the wants of a solicitor’s business and how important it is 
to maintain the skilled men in it. Another subject I would like to 
say something about I am afraid I cannot do more than briefly allude 
to. That is the interesting subject of solicitors’ charges during the 
war. We have made representations to the authorities, and are con- 
tinuing to press those representations, but we are hung up at present 
because of the vacancy in the office of the Master of the Rolls. When 
that office has been filled up, we shall probably make more progress, 
and at the next meeting of the society I hope we shall be able to 
report substantial progress. 


A Ministry or Justice anp 1Ts TAsK. 


The following notice stood on the paper of business :—‘‘ The Presi- 
dent will deliver an address urging on behalf of the council the desir- 
ability of establishing a Ministry of Justice. He will move: ‘(1) 
That in the opinion of this general meeting of the Law Society the 
institution of a Ministry of Justice is necessary in the national interests.’ 
‘(2) That a copy of the foregoing resolution be sent to the Prime 
Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the Minister of Reconstruction, and to 
such other persons as the Council may determine.’ ”’ 

The President said : I am going to read you acpaper which I have 
written, in support of the motion ; but it is right that I should say that, 
although the council have fathered the motion, they have not fathered 
the paper, because they have mot seen it except for a few minutes just 
before this meeting. Therefore, whatever I say in the paper I alone 
am responsible for, but the Council are responsible for the motion. The 
paper is as follows :—In the momentous times through which we are 
passing—probably the most momentous in the recorded history of man- 
kind—it behoves every organized body of men to consider therr position 
and what part they are fitted to play, and what part they wish to play, 
in the period of reconstruction which is before us. Everything is to 
be changed. Nothing will be the same as in the pre-war days which 
now s¢em so far off. Amongst other things our opinions, our predilec- 
tions and our prejudices, our methods and our institutions, must be 
reconsidered and brought into harmony with the altered needs of the 
times. Therefore we of this society-are only doing our duty as citizens 
and our duty to our profession in asking ourselves, as I invite you to 
do to-day, whether our present position and our relations to the public 
are satisfactory to ourselves and to the public, and whether we are 
fitted by our organization, cur traditions and our professional rules to 
play the part which the legal profession ought to play in the recon- 
structed body politic of which we have visions. And if our answers 
to these inquiries are not satisfactory to us, then it is our duty to 
search for the remedy. As a learned préfession we claim that cur 
vocation is not only one by which e”live but is also one- for which 
we live. In other words, we claim that having gone through a 
specialized educational training our object is to supply to our ciierts 
disinterested counsel and service without expectation of any business 
gain to ourselves beyond the definite remuneration stipulated or fixed 
by law—that we can have no interest in the matters on which we advise 
except the interests of our clients, the safeguarding of which is the 
sole object of our intervention. If.we had nothing but pecuniary 
rewards and honours to look to, our profession would not be one wh‘ 
it would be worth the while of a man of ability and character to 
follow. But as the medical profession ministers to the body and the 
clerical profession to the soul, so it is our office—and it is a proud and 
high office—to safeguard and protect the fortune and business interests. 
and often the character and reputation, of those whom we serve, and 
thus to help to preserve to them the peace of mind without which life 
is not worth living. It is the performance of this duty which gives 
dignity to the profession and affords scope for energy and talent. We 
claim that in intention this hich ideal is attained. If the intention is 
carried into practice the result ought to be a feeling of regard and 
confidence on the part.of the public towards our profession which I 
am afraid it must be admitted is not fully attained. I do mot wish 
to be misunderstood. In manv thousands of individual cases there 
does exist, I am happy to sav, that feeling of regard and confidence on 
the part of the client towards his solicitor which is one of the consola- 
tions of an anxious and Jaborious profession. But towards the pro- 
fession as a whole the public sentiment is far otherwise, and in my 
opinion. it is wise on our part to face the fact and to endeavour to 
account for it. In that wav we shall have the best chance of remedv- 
ing a state of affairs which is as humiliating.to ourselves as it is 
detrimental to the public interests. 


Pustic SENTIMENT AND THE PROFESSION. 


The manifestations of the state of the public sentiment towards the 
profession are such as he who runs may read. I will refer to one 
which has come very much within my personal observation. I have 
vractised for forty véars in the heart of the City of London. Within 
300 yards of the office in which I have spent my professiénal life 
there are established a number of trade associations (I should say not 
fewer than thirty to forty) the principal object of whese existenZe is 
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to keep lawyers and the law from having any part in the settlement 
of the disputes in the trade with which each particular association is 
concerned. These associations are created for minute sub-divisions of 
trade. Every important product has an association of its own. There 
are a Tea Association, an Oil‘ and Tallow Association, a Copra Asso- 
ciation, a Rice Association, and so on. Each association prepares an 
elaborate form of eontract for use in its particular trade, containing 
a stringent arbitration clause by which all disputes of whatever kind 
must be referred to two trade arbitrators and a trade umpire, with 
generally a right of appeal to the committee of the association, also 
of course composed of business men. The arbitrators and umpires cu 
not as a rule proceed in any regular way. The arbitrators treat them- 
selves as advocates for the respective parties who appoint them. They 
hear no evidence or legal argument, and they frequently do not even 
hear the parties or have a meeting of the parties. The rules of many 
of the associations, even when there is an appeal, preclude any legal 
representation of the parties before the tribunal. The umpire or 
the appeal committee generally hears the arbitrators as advocates and 
decides questions both of fact and of law, the former often on very 
insufficient materials and very superficial investigation, and the latter 
without any professional guidance as to what is the law of the matter 
under discussion. Many most ~important and difficult questions, 
especially since the war, have come before these domestic and amateur 
tribunals, such, for instance, as the effect of the outbreak of the war 


_on a c.i.f. contract where the goods were shipped in a German ship 


before the war and were at sea when war was declared. Such tribunals 
are eminently fitted to decide such questions as whether a particular 
parcel is in accordance with the sample or with the contract description, 
and a very large number of sich disputes are settled by means of 
these tribunals much more cheaply and satisfactorily than would-be 
possible in a court of law. But to submit to a lay tribunal, unversed 
in law and unskilled in sifting facts, questions involving complicated 
facts and difficult questions of law is a waste of time and ‘energy. 
The spin of a coin would afford a cheaper and quicker and : ot less 
satisfactory result. The decisions which are arrived at in such cases 
are not infrequently grotesque and produce the greatest injustice. 
The parties concerned are quite aware of this, and yet, such is their 
horror of the law, they prefer this provedure to a-court of law. Those 
who have established and carry on the associations are keen men of 
business who know what they want and are determined to have it. 
I have often discussed the matter with them. Their defence to my 
strictures on their proceedings is in the nature of a confession and 
avoidance. They say: ‘‘ We admit all your criticisms. But you 
lawyers cannot or will not provide us with what we want, viz., a 
quick and cheap mode of disposing of our disputes, and as you cannot 
or will not supply our needs we do our best to supply them ourselves. 
And we prefer what we have provided for ourselves, with all its ad- 
mitted imperfections, to what you offer us by your present legal 
procedure and methods.”’ . 


Business Wortp ovt or Toucn. 


To this defence no effective reply is possible. For no one of expe- 
rience can deny that the business man’s complaint of the machinery 
offered to him by the Law Courts as a means of disposing of his busi- 
ness disputes is well founded. In shogt, the business world is out of 
touch with the legal profession. When a man hands his case over to 
his solicitor there commences a series of proceedings of which he does 
not appreciate the object, lasting for months, or perhaps for years, 
and involving heavy expenditure of time and money. When his case 
comes to be argued it is discussed in language which he does not 
understand, and in an atmosphere and surroundings altogether strange 
and distasteful to him. Evidence which he considers conclusive is 
often barred by rules which he looks upon as technical and unreason- 
able. What wonder if he says he will have none of it, and prefers to 
have his disputes decided in a rough and ready way by his own busi- 
ness friends, albeit unskilled in the elucidation of facts and altogether 
innocent of all knowledge of law? ‘The state of things which I have 
described is a standing reproach -to our profession, and must be 
remedied if We are in the coming reconstruction to fill the place to 
ag ty are entitled and which in the jnterests of the community we 
must . 


CommerciaL Court. 

Twenty-three years ago a man of great erudition and of greate: 
Strength of character and will foresaw what was coming and did his 

st to save the situation by the establishment of the commercial 
court. But the sons of Zeruiah, in the shape of the Court of Appeal, 
were too strong for Mr. Justice Mathew, and soon pointed out that 
the judge sitting in the Commercial Court was bound by the same 
tules of evidence and of procedure and practice as when sitting in 
any other court, with the result that the practice of the Commercial 
Court is not now. substantially distinguishable from that of other 
courts. The sole advantage (and it is a very great advantage) now 
resulting from the establishment of the Commercial Court is that the 
Judge presiding in that court is always one of special experience in 
commercial work, and can be relied upon to take into account the 
business man’s point of view upon the matter discussed before him, 
But the procedure remains far too dilatory. and too expensive, with 
the consequence which I have described of the growth of lay tribunals 
to decide disputes which in the interests of the community, as well 
as in the interests of the parties immediately concerned, ought to be 
decided in the law gourts. 


THINGS EVERY LAWYER 
OUGHT TO KNOW. 


The CENTURY is now the leading British 
| Office for ANNUITIES. 

While most other Investments have depreciated, 
owing to the War, the ANNUITY has become 
more profitable than ever. 

The CENTURY specialises in CONTIN- 
GENCY INSURANCES of all descriptions, 
such as Defective Titles, Missing Beneficiar- 
ies, Issue and Re-Marriage Risks, etc., etc., 
and correspondence is cordially invited. 

The CENTURY Plans 
WOMEN and CHILDREN form an 
provision with the.soundest possible security. 

The CENTURY is “‘a@ strong, well-managed 
concern,’ says the Financial limes. 

“One of the best-managed Insurance Companies 
in Great Britain,” says Impressions. 


CENTURY 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 18, CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office: 27, Queen Vicioria Street, E.C. 


of Insurance for 


ideal 





LAWYER POLITICIANS. 


I have hitherto spoken of a manifestation of the public feeling in 
this country towards the law and lawyers which has been forced on 
my notice as a City solicitor. But there are other manifestations of 
the same feeling of wider significance. lake, for instance, the 
popular view of lawyer-politicians. In all democratic countries lawyers 
necessarily and properly take a large share in the business of govern- 
ment and legislation. In autocracies it is not so, but we all hope thar 
the days of autocracy in civilized countries are numbered. It is not 
an accident that of the last twelve Presidents of the United States 
from Lincoln downwards eight have been lawyers, or that the law 
since the establishment of the third French Republic has always been 
and is still largely represented in the Government of our friends and 
Allies across the Channel, or that in our own country for the last 
ten years a Prime Minister of one branch of the legal profession 
has been succeeded in his high office by a mémber of the other branch, 
and that other Ministerial offices are largely filled by lawyers. The 
more complicated human relations become, the more the need of the 
lawyer in the work of government. The first pre-requisite of reform 
in any branch of goyernment is knowledge of what the existing law 
is, and what effect any proposed change in one department is likely 
to have on other departments. Yet to judge by the popular outcry 
one might think that it would be to the public benefit to be rid of 
lawyers altogether in politics, Sneers at the ‘legal ’’ type of mind, 
or at “‘ lawyer-ridden ’’ Governments, are part of the stock-in-trade 
of the popular Press. They express a real popular feeling which we 
must recognize and account for and alter, if we are to fulfil satisfac torily 
the functions for which we exist. The feeling is not without justifica- 
tion in the existing state of affairs. It cannot be denied that the 
training, the traditions, the organization and the outlook of the legal 
profession in this country are such as naturally produce the state of 
popular sentiment which I have endeavoured to describe. It_is a 
somewhat melancholy admission to make at. the end of one’s career, 
but I make it in the hope that the younger members of our profession 
to whom the future belongs will see to it that at the end of thejr 
career they will not need to make any such confession. Old-fashioned, 
not to say, archaic, systems, however interesting on historical and 
sentimental grounds, must be ‘‘ scrapped.’’ There will be no place 
for them in our reconstructed society. The reforms in order. to be 
effectual must be drastic, and should, as it seems to me, be directed 
to two objects, viz. : (1) the education and organization of the legal 
profession, and (2) legal procedure, 
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LecaL Epvucarion. 

In the matter of legal education. this society has a record of which 
we have reason to be proud. By legal proceedings at the suit of the 
Attorney-General, at the relation of the society, the New Inn Fund 
was rescued some years ago, and has been made. available for educa- 
tional purposes. The Clifford’s: Inn Fund was also secured for the 
same purpose about the same time by the action of some of our col 
leagues, members of Clifford’s Inn. “The Bar by an order of the court 
get the income of half the funds. Our society by means of the income 
of the other half and out of its general resources has established in 
London, the nearest approach to a school of law which exists ‘in the 
country, and has rendered such assistance as was possible to the pro 
vinces for the purpose of legal education. We have therefore shown in 
a practical way our desire for the higher legal education of our future 
members. But something more is required. It is nothing less than 
a scandal that no National School of Law exists in this country. The 
means are not wanting. Apart from the New Inn and Clifford’s 
Inn Funds and the fees of students, solicitors alone of the learned 
profession are subject-to heavy taxation, a substantial portion of the 
proceeds of which might reasonably and properly be devoted to the 
maintenance of a school of law. Through such a school all law 
students, for whichever branch destined, should pass. There should 
in the early stages be no differentiation between the education of a 
student destined for the Bar and one destined for our branch of the 
profession. The arrangements should be such that a young man need 
not decide till a late period of his legal education whether he should 
select the Bar or our branch as his profession. At present he has 
to make his election before he really knows for which branch his 
natural aptitude specially fits him, and his élection is in most caseS 
practically final 


UNIFICATION OF THE PROFESSION. 

It would be a good thing for every solicitor to have some training 
in a barrister’s chambers and for every bartister to have some experi- 
ence of the work of a solicitor’s office. Passage from one branch to 
the other should be easy and free. I&m no advocate of what is 
— ‘* fusion,’’ but 1 am an advocate of unification of the legal 
profession. At present we are not one profession, but two, separated 
by airtight bulkheads erected not by law but by domestic regulations 
and traditions. This is one of the causes in my opinion of the want 
of touch between the public and the profession 

LecaAL PROCEDURE 


As regards legal procedure, Royal Commission has followed Royal 
Commission with ‘‘damnable iteration ’’ for the last seventy years 
with results which (with the exception of the Judicature Acts, 1873 
and 1875) are contemptible when compared with the expenditure of 
time and labour involved. We have still two watertight systems, the 
Supreme Court and the county courts, with over-lapping jurisdictions. 
Only by the cumbrous, archaic, and scandalously expensive circuits is 
any connection maintained between the Supreme Court and the pro- 
vinces. Local courts, relics of antiquity, survive in several parts of 
the country. No sane human being desiring to bring justice to every 
man’s door and to impress on the people the dignity of the law, and 
to render its administration cheap and speedy and its procedure intelli- 
gible to laymen, would design such a plan, which renders the attain- 
ment of these objects difficult almost to the point of impossibility, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE CiIviL SERVICE. 


The last Royal Commission which dealt with a branch of the subject 
reported in November, 1v15, on the methods of making appointments to 
and promotions in the legal departments of the Civil Service, and on 
the question whether the existing scheme of organization nieets the 
requirements of the public service and what modifications are needed 
therein. The report brings to light some startling facts and makes 
some recommendations. It has doubtless found its way to its appro- 
priate pigeon-hole, where it will remain till it is buried in dust. The 
interest in the proceedings of the Commission, lies in my view not so 
much in its report as in a question which was mentioned and to some 
extent discussed by a distinguished witness, but was held by the 
Commission to be beyond its reference; that is the question of the 
appointment of a Minister of Justice, In that question in my view 
is to be sought the remedy for the ills from which we are suffering, 
and which I have above shortly referred to. 


No Leecat DerartMent or STATE. 


In every civilized country in the world except one it has been found 
necessary to establish a Department of State charged ‘with the duty 
of supervizing and managing the legal machinery of the country, 
seeing that it is of the best design to fit it for its work, repairing 
any breakdown, oiling its bearings and generally keeping it in work- 
ing order, and adopting any improvements in it which ‘experience or 
increased knowledge may suggest. In these countries it is recognized 
that the administration of civil justice between man and man, and 
of crimifal justice between. the individual and the State, is one of 
the highest and most sacred functions of the Government, that it 
cannot safely be left to custom or tradition or professional interests 
to provide and manage the machinery Of such administration, but that 
the function must be committed to a special department presided over 
by a Minister wholly divorced from jadicial functions, but charged 
with the duty of seeing that those functions’ are properly fulfilled and 
are provided with machinery fitted for -their needs—-in short, that 
there must be a business manager of legal affairs. The one exception~ 





the one civilized country in the world which has not recognized in 
practice the necessity for such a business manager is the United 
Kingdom. I say ‘in practice,’’ because in theory and in words the 
necessity has been recognized for seventy years at least: by all men of 
light and leading who have considered the subject. Thus Lord Lang- 
dale in 1848 told a Committee of the House of Commons : ‘*‘ My opinion 
is that you want an office of the Government in which the affairs 
of justice should be the particular object of attention.” The head 
of that office was ‘‘ to be charged with the whole superintendence over 
the establishment and organization of the courts, their official arrange: 
ments and everything belonging to them except. matters judicial. 
a i You cannot work out a system of safe and rational law 
reform without an authority of that kind.’’ (Quoted in the Ldin- 
burgh Review, April, 1917, vol. 225, pp. 321-2.) In the Law: Maguzine 
of 1856 I find an article entitled ‘‘ Minister of Public Justice—His 
Functions and Duties,’ in which reference is made to ‘‘ Motions for 
the establishment of the office of Minister of Justice;-an almost uni- 
versal recognition of its necessity. . . . The office of Minister of 
Justice has become an admitted want.’’ In the same publication of 
the same year find a letter of Lord Brougham to a society called 
the Law Amendment Society, in which he writes: “‘It forms exactly 
one of the most unanswerable reasons in favour of the . . . pro 
posal of a Minister of Justice that there would at all times be a 
department charged with the duty of watching how our laws work 
in each particular, and propounding means for curing the proved flaws 
in the system and quickening the action of its healthy parts.’ It 
may be suggested that the Lord Chancellor is in effect a Minister 
of Justice. There are numerous answers to that suggestion. In the 
first place, the Lord Chancellor is the head of the judiciary. His 
time is largely taken up with his duties as a Judge of the highest 
Appellate Court and of the Imperial Court (the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council): The Minister of Justice should have no such 
duties. ~He should be an organizer and administrator—not a judge. 
Next, any time of the Lord Chancellor not occupied by his judicial 
duties is more than taken up by his political duties and his office 
as Speaker of the House of Lords and his patronage work. He has 
neither the time nor the staff to enable him, in addition to these 
duties, to undertake the charge of a great administrative department. 
Lord Herschell after experience of the office said that the work of 
the Lord Chancellor was two men’s work. Another ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Haldane) told the Civil Service Commission that ‘‘ the 
office of Lord Chancellor has been ar impossible one for its occupant 
to discharge efficiently,’ and that ‘if the Lord Chancellor did his 
work properly, two Lord Chancellors could not get through the work 
which devolves on one.’’ Everyone who knows Lord Haldane knows 
that his capacity for hard work is phenomenal, and that if he is 
appalled by the work of any office which he has held the work must 
be appalling indeed. He went on te tell the Commission : ‘‘ You will 
never solve the great problem which you have until you set up a 
Minister of Justice.’’ Unfortunately, the subject was held to be 
beyond the scope of the reference of the Commission, and they do 
not deal with it in their report. The case which I submit to you is 
that law reform hangs fire for want of an officer of State armed with 
the power of conducting the necessary enquiries and investigations, and 
supplying the necessary driving force to initiate and prepare the 
requisite legislative measures ahd’fo pass them through Parliament, 
and with strength to overcome the vis inertie of a preoccupied and 
ill-informed public and the active opposition of vested interests. 
Without such an officer the cause of reform is hopeless. 


Work or A MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 


The first work of a Minister of Justice would be constructive, and 
would deal with the subjects on which I have touched above. ‘This 
work would require time for investigation and thought. It is new 
work which has not hitherto been done at all. ‘But. beyond this work 
there is other work which has hitherto been performed by various 
departments, but which would naturally be collected in the hands of a 
Minister of Justice when such a functionary comes into existence. 
Such are (I.) the patronage of the legal departments now in the hands 
of the Lord Chancellor, of the Lord Chief Justice, of the President 
of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, and of the Master 
of the Rolls:(on this subjett see the sixth report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners). Whether the judicial patronage of the High Court 
should be in his hands would be a matter for consideration, but he 
should certainly relieve the Judges above mentioned.of the irksome 
duties involved in their administrative patronage; (II.) the judicial 
patronage of the Home Secretary and of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
in. the appointment of stipendiary magistrates, recorders, and judges 
and officers of inferior and local courts; (III.) the dispensation of 
the prerogative of mercy and the administration of prisons now in the 
hands of the Home Office; (IV.) the functions of the Board of Trade 
with regard to bankruptcy and companies winding up; (V.) many, 1 
not all, the legal duties of the Treasury, The Public Prosecutor's 
office should be a department of the Ministry of Justice. There are 
no doubt many other functions row spread among different depart- 
ments which it would be found convenient. and économical to commit 
to the Minister of Justice. The gain to the public from having these 
duties coneentrated’in one office, in the hagds of a single Minister 
with a seat in the House of Commons and. responsible: to Parliament, 
would be immense.. The present system leads ‘inevitably. to over- 
lapping, extravagance and inefficiency.. The functions referred to are 
mostly excrescences on the departments to which they are now attached, 
assigned to those departments for no particular reason except that the 
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= office to which they would naturally be assigned, viz., the Ministry 
- of Justice, does not exist. The amount of inter-departmental corre- 
| gpondence and consequent delay and expense involved in the present 
state of affairs must enormous. A’ properly organized Ministry of 
Justice presided over by an experienced administrator would pay its 
way in the twelve months of its existence. There would also be 
a statistical department of the Ministry—which would collect and 
publish returns and information as to the working of the legal machine 
—and a department connected with foreign law to give information and 
assistance as to the enforcement of British judgments in foreign 
countries and also * ogg as to the enforcement of foreign judgments 
in this country. The Ministry would organize the legal departments, 
distribute and assign its duties to each department, see that each 
department is adequately but not excessively staffed. Its representa- 
tive would be constantly at the courts, watching the machine at work, 
noting defects, and suggesting improvements and economies. In short, 
the Ministry of Justice would focus and co-ordinate and systematize 
the whole legal business of the country—a work which at present is 
no one’s duty and which is therefore not done. : 


DIFFICULTIES. 


There are, of course, difficulties, but difficulties exist in order to be 
overcome. ‘The greatest difficulty is the mass of vested interests 
bound up in the present system or want of system. It is that which 
in my belief has hitherto prevented the institution of an office the 
necessity for which has been recognized by eminent authorities without 
a dissenting voice for three generations.. The only way to overcome 

t obstacle is to. create a public interest in the question, and it is 
in the hope that we may help in some degree to create such an interest 
that I am bringing the matter to the attention of this society. A 

ouncement of the society on the subject at this juncture cannot 
| fail in my judgment to place the proposal on a different plane from 
* that which it has hitherto-occupied. This war with its prolonged 
blic anxieties and private griefs and sacrifices has altered the out- 
Took of each one of us politically and socially. It has aroused hopes 
and aspirations of a new world to come. Is it too much to hope, 
or even to claim, that in the professional sphere the effects of the 
cataclysm through which we are passing shall not be less marked! 
Are we content to remain as we were? Are we satisfied with our 
relations to the — and with the view which the public hold of 
‘us? Are we willing to leave to our sons and successors a professional 
aepaization and a system of administration which have resulted in 
a lamentable want of sympathy between the public and the profession ? 
If you answer these questions in the negative, as I do, then I wish 
‘ impress upon you that the matter rests with you, and particularly 
with the younger members of the profession, who are naturally con- 
terned with the future more than are we elders. Our branch consti- 
tutes numerically about 90 per cent. of the entire practising legal 
fession. If anything has to be done, we have to do it. e have 
a large share in the initiation of such legal reforms as have been 
effected in the past, and we shall have to act now if advantage is to 
be taken of the present crisis in the affairs of the nation to make 
the profession fit to take its part in the reconstructed society which 
We expect and hope will emerge’ from our present anxieties. In my 
siew the first step to be taken to attain these objects is, for the reasons 
which I have given, the institution of a Ministry of Justice. I 
accordingly now beg to move the resolution which stands in my name 
on the agenda paper. 

The Vice-President (Mr. R. A. Pinsent, Birmingham) seconded the 

_ Motion. He said he felt sure he should be acting in accordance with the 
* wishes of all the members present if he offered to the President their 
hearty thanks for having brought forward this subject, and their apprecia 
tion and admiration of the clear and convincing exposition he had given 
_ it. He thought, too, that the society might be congratulated on being 
invited to step outside the limits of mere professional interests, and on 
having this opportunity of inaugurating, under the leadership of the 
President, a work which was certainly of national importance. Natur- 
ally, as a lawyer addressing a meeting of lawyers, the President had, 
in the first instance, regarded the question from the point of view of the 
Profession, and in its presentation he had drawn a picture of their 

, Professional relations to the rest of the world which was not flattering 
‘their self-esteem. It might be said that the shadows were too dark, 
and that greater regard had been paid to the question of litigation than 

to the conduct of affairs; but, broadly, the picture was not an unfair or 
gerated one, and they must admit that there did not exist between 

the egal profession and the public that spirit of confidence and trust 
Which was in every way desirable. This was indeed a misfortune to 

; their profession. But the subject had a more serious aspect. Wise laws 
tly administered formed the basis of all civilisation. and any con- 
on which impaired the respect and confidence of the people in its 

s and their administration was an evil urgently demanding to be 
femedied. It was a startling fact that of all the developed modern 

Mations Great Britain alone had no Ministry of Justice. But, con- 
ered historically. it was not, perhaps, surprising. Our strongest 
tational characteristic was conservative instinct, a tendency to temporary 

‘Xpediency, an aversion from carrying things to their logical conclusion. 

Slowly we had acquired our freedom—our only revolution was followed 

& quick reaction, and we had experienced no convulsive change. It 

as little to be wondered at, therefore, that our legal system suggested 

* Medieval city, full of association and of charm, brt full of incon- 

Wemience also. The President told them that-the remedy was to be 

; in a Ministry of Justice, and he had pointed out hee through 
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which the society had long desired, and a reorganisation of our judicial 
machinery, and he (the Vice-President) thought he might add, a means 
1s securing tuose legal retorms which were urgently wanted. In pro- 
moting such reforms the society had not been backward, but, in his own 
limited experience, he had known of Bills, prepared with thought and 
care and at much expense, which were still only Bills. The scheme was 
a big one. ‘To effect. it would require courage and determination, but 
the time was ripe, and the opportunity should be seized. It would be 
nv small thing if tne society could, by its conclusions that day, claim 
to have initiated such a movement. 

The President said that the following notices appeared on the paper of 
business :—(1) ‘‘ Mr. James Dodd (London) will move : ‘ That a special 
committee be appointed by the Council to formulate a drastic scheme 
whereby litigatioa may be speeded up and cheapened,’’’ and (2) ‘** Mr. 
Edward A. Bell (London) will move: ‘ That in the opinion of this 
meeting it is to the public advantage that the principle of reconstruction 
be applied to legal procedure in this country ; and in furtherance of this 
object, the Council be recommended to approach the Bar Council, with 
the view of a general investigation of the need for reform in the juris- 
diction and procedure of the various courts, and organization of both 
branches of the legal profession.’’’ These two motions really dealt 
with the subject of his address, and perhaps it would be convenient, 
and also not distasteful to those gentlemen, if Mr. Bell and Mr. Dodd 
would say whatever they had to say on his motion. 

Mr. Bell assented to this course. 


No DEMAND FOR THE MINISTER. 


Mr. Dodd said he wished to give utterance to a word of criticism 
with regard to the proposal of a Ministry of Justice. There was no 
demand in the Press for any such. Minister, or from the profession, 
that he knew of. The most recent demand that the President could 
give them was dated 1856. In this country the making of ministers 
just now had no end, and it seemed to him that, unless a very strong 
case could be put forward for the demand, they ought not to endorse 
anything of the kind. He knew of no fault y hich could be found 
with the judicial appointments of the last ten years. We could not 
always get the best men for £5,000 a year, but we had got men as 
judges to-day who were respected throughout the whole world for 
their integrity, for their honesty of purpose, and for their patience, 
and he did not see how we could better the appointment of the judi- 
ciary by the appointment of a Minister of Justice. At the samme time, 
we could not hope for anything in the nature: of reform from a 
Minister of Justice, who was almost certain to be a member of the 
Bar, for no member of the Bar could understand the diffi- 
culties and the complications of the contentious work which they, as 
solicitors, had to transact. Solicitors knew how it could be per- 
formed, but they could not explain it to the barrister. Furthermore, 
it would be impossible for the Minister to initiate legislation—that 
was the work of Parliament, and the members of the solicitor branch 
already in Parliament could do that if they were asked. He held 
that this reform could never come from without, and that it must 
come from within. If anything had to be done, solicitors had to do 
it; it was no good asking other people to do it for them. It was 
no good expecting a Minister of Justice to transfer the method of 
legal procedure in this country, because he would not do it. He would 

take into his hands the functions of the Home Office, perhaps, relating 
to criminal work, and of the Board of Trade in other matters, but 

anything in the nature of reform would not come that way. If the 

resolution was passed he hoped the addition would be made of the 

names of the people to whom it was to be sent. He thought it ought 

to go to the chairman of the Labour party and also to Mrs. Pankhurst, 

for both of those people were likely to have much greater weight in 

the Government of the country than the distinguished persons men- 

tioned on the agenda: He regarded his own proposition for reform 


as likely to be the more satisfactory. 
Tue Bar ResPonsisLe. - 
Mr. Bell seemed to have a childlike faith in the Bar Council; he 








Mch a ministry we might hope to obtain the National School of Law 
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As a matter of fact, the Bar was 


(Mr. Dotid) had no such faith. 
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responsible fur the whole trouble undér which they were groaning to- 
day. Those present who were of middle age would remember a time 
when leaders of the Bar in this country, distinguished men who after- 
wards became judges, would take a brief marked with seven guineas 
and two, and now their clerks would like twetty or two hundred, 
with juniors’ fees in proportion, The result was that people were 
driven from the law courts. The only thing solicitors could do was 
to try and bring the administration of the law within reasonable limits 
and conditions. The proposals he had to make were outlined in the 
Law Journal just before Christmas. They involved a great pro- 
position for reform, and he could not discuss them at that meeting— 
this was not the time. But he did say that, if the profession was 
willing to consider proposals for reform, they might be found in that 
way. If not, let somebody else bring forward his own proposition, 
but let them get to business and finish the matter, because if they 
did not, somebody else was going to do it for them, a Ministry of 
Reconstruction, or some other body. It might be said that his pro- 
position was an invitation to their branch of the profession to commit 
suicide, but, as a matter of fact, they would survive. But he would 
rather commit suicide in the charming Japanese manner than have 
the new proletariat which was coming bringing him a rope and giving 
him instructions to use it. He concluded by moving his resolution. 

Mr. W. M. Russell (London) said he had intended to move 
an amendment to Mr. Bell's resolution by making it extend, not only to 
this country, but to countries under Great Britain whose constitution had 
been changed owing to the war. He had particularly in mind Egypt. 
We had now a golden oppogtunity for exercising any influence in re 
forming the law and sascnaiiaiein Mr. Russell was proceeding to deal 
with the matter of Egyptian law, but 

The President ruled that the matter was out of order, and could not 
be discussed at that meeting. 

Mr. Edward Bell said that the motion which stood in his name prac 
tically included, not only that of the Presidept, but also that of Mr. 
Dodd. It dealt with the jurisdiction, procedure, and organization of 
the profession as a whole. The law, as it stood, was a relic of mediz- 
vality. There were three or four matters which glaringly called fox 
reform. The present system of legal experience was the result of com- 
plicated procedure, the overlapping of rival courts. In the centre of 
Manchester within a limited area there were three courts, which, if they 
were not absolutely competitive, thefr jurisdiction was more or less over- 
lapping. There was the County Court, the Palatine Court, and the Dis 
trict Registry of the High Court of Justice. Years ago—namely, in 1850— 
pamphlets were written by George Becke, a solicitor, and also by Samuel 
Joyce, a member of the Bar, dealing with the question of the merger 
of the county courts into the High Court of Justice, so that there should 
be one jurisdiction in all civil matters. The subject was also dealt 
with by the late Mr. F. K. Munton, a member of the Council of the 
Society, and by Mr, Lowndes, both advocating the same principle. This 
would have the result, amongs€ other benefits, that the public need not 
any longer tesort to the Divorce courts. If it were carried into ‘effect 
there would not be the distressing situations which were caused by 
people in a remote part of the. country having to come to London to 
get redress. 

Circuit System. 

Then as to the circuit system. He thought it would be agreed by his 
fellow-practitioners, and also, he hoped, by members of the Bar, that 
the circuit system was a relic of medieval times. He thought that the 
circuit system should be so arranged that there should be permanent 
sessions in three or four large centres, and the remaining circuits should 
cease to exist. It was to be hoped, too, that efforts would be made by 
the society, and by influencing the opinion of the public at large, to 
ensure that the scope and jurisdiction of the Land Registry should be 
enlarged, so that it was compulsory over the whole of the kingdom, and 
that no part of the kingdom should be excluded from the. benefits and 
the public advantages of the Land Registry. He urged strongly that 
the society must confer with the Bar Council. He hoped that any 
question of reform would be arrived at by a joint conference between 
the two branches of the profession. The Council should approach the 
Bar Council with an investagatory resolution. 

Mr. E. L. Simpson (Leeds) thought it was impossible to get an 
adequate and thorough discussion of the question at that meeting. He 
urged that copies of the President’s address should be sent to the 
various provincial law societies. It should be sent to every member of 
those societies, He thought that in this matter they had better wait 
and see how far the idea of general reconstruction, which was so much 
heard of, would materialise. He fancied it would lead to a deal of 
disappointment, and he suggested that they should not attach too much 
importance to that idea of reconstruction. He had been rather dis 
appointed to find that so much of the President’s address was confined 
t» the excellence of the profession, and the desire for improvement and 
so on, and so little to a comparison between the real and practical facts 
of the system under which they existed, a large part of which, he 
hoped, would long continue to exist. Let them consider the enormous 
advances which had been made in the development of legal procedure, 
not by a Minister of Justice, but by the evolution of their own pro- 
fession exercising its influence. What the public were looking forward 
for was to some extent a process of destruction, not construction, and 
he believed the profession would have to show some very strong cause 
before they got the House of Commons to create another Minister. 
He would move an amendment that the address should be circulated 
amongst the members, and that meanwhile discussion should he 
adjourned. 





Mr. T. R. Haslam (London) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. H. J. Liggins (London) said the Council would not have brought 
the matter’ forward except after the very best deliberation and dis. 
cussion. That was a very smali gathering. The society only repre- 
sented one-half of the profession. Before it committed itself to any 
resolution of this kind, it was very desirous that those in the country 
should have an opportunity of considering the motion in all its bear. 
ings, so that their representatives might come to a general meeting and 
impart their views. 

The President said it was his “intention, if the resolution were 
carried, to ask the council to communicate with the provincial societies, 
It had not ocetrred to him to ask them to circulate his address. That 
was rather a large order in these days of scarce paper. 

Mr. Simpson said he was afrajd that would not meet his views. The 
country members ought to have the opportunity of contributing their 
views before the council came to a conclusion. They ought to obtain 
the views of the profession at large. 

Sir H, Kingsley Wood (London) said the President and council had 
an overwhelming majority of the legal profession behind them in their 
suggestions, and he hoped they would not be discouraged by the 
speeches in opposition. He believed that the public demanded sume 
sort of Ministry of this kind. If the public understood that the 
suggestion was one for the unification of the very many different 
branches, both in the central and the local administration of the law, 
and that it was put forward primarily for their advantage, he believed 
that they would welcome it. The address dealt in part with the diffi- . 
culty of people in understanding the expense and slowness of pro- 
cedute, and they would welcome anything. that would cheapen and 
quicken law. The Ministry of Justice, or Central Department, or 
whatever it was called, would do a great deal to bring legal assistance 
to poor persons, and that was a phase of work which was very much 
overlooked. The attempts which had been made in this direction had 
not been successful. A co-ordinating authority, with one Minister 
responsible, might do a great deal. He hoped the Council would be 
able to see the Minister of Reconstruction in this matter, who, he be- 
lieved, would be the first to welcome the proposal. 

Mr. E. G. Roscoe (London) said that the matter, or a similar matter, 
had been before the committee of the London Chamber of Commerce 
in July, 1914. It was dropped on the breaking out of the war, but 
he should not be surprised if it came up again. It would be of great 
benefit to the profession if it could be brought about. It would do - 
the profession a great deal of good if more*publicity could be given 
to it in the Press. He suggested that the Council should adopt the 
modern and up-to-date form of communication with the public by 
getting the matter noticed in as many papers as possible. ; 

The President said he hoped the amendment would not be carried. 
He asKed the meeting to come to a decision. The council had had 
the matter under consideration for some three months, and after very 
mature deliberation and long notice, they had passed a resolution 
of the Council very much to the same effect as the resolution before 
the meeting. They were, therefore, not acting hastily. With reference 
to what Mr. Simpson had said, as far as he (the President) had any 
influence, he should urge that a communication should be made at 
once to the provincial societies and that they should be taken into 
counsel. Of course, there were a great many members of the provincial 
societies on the council. His opinion was that now was the time to 
act. If the matter was deferred until the July general meeting, no one 
knew what would happen between now and July, and they might be 
too late. The proper course to take, as Sir Kingsley Wood said, would 
be to communicate at once with the Minister of Reconstruction.. That- 
is wha 

Sir Charles Longmore,,a member of the Council, said it seemed to 
him that they ought to debate the motion at once. The question was @ 
burning one, and now was the time to act. It had been suggested that 
the appointment of a Minister of Justice would be favourable 
to the members of the profession. His own opinion was that that 
would be so. Who were the administrators now? They were very 
worthy members of the legal profession, very great men. But their 
time was taken up with other duties. They were not members of the . 
solicitor branch of the profession, and never could be; whereas, if there 
came to be a Minister of Justice, there was no reason why he should 
not be a member of the solicitor branch. The Prime Minister was a 
solicitor, and it was quite possible that if there were a Minister of 
Justice a solicitor might be appointed to that. office. Whereas, if the 
administration remained in its present hands, the members of the soli- 
citor branch were disqualified from taking part in that administration. 
This was a strong argument why every solicitor should vote for the 
motion. 

A Member, whose name was not given, said that, as a provincial 
member, he must express the hope that the consideration of the matter 
would be deferred, in order to enable some support to be got from 
the provinces to what was a very excellent proposal. He suggested 
that the President’s address should be circulated, not only amongst the 
members of the society, but to every solicitor, and that meetings should 
be held in each large town to discuss the matter, which was one of 
very great importance. He believed the profession was for the most 
part asleep with regard to it, and that unless they woke up they 
would lose the opportunity. He agreed with the President that now 
was the time to deal with it, but it was necessary to get a little 
more support from the provinces, and from London itself, before they 
were strong enough to carry it. He was sure that if the profession 
did not reform itself it would be reformed from the outside. He felf 


sure that if. the subject was brought to the notice of every solicitor 
the number df members of the society would be increased, the interest 


he (the President) had intended to do. : 
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of solicitors throughout the country would also be increased, and it 
would be carried through in the face of what would be very strong 


; ition. : 
: The President put the amendment in the following form: ‘‘ That 
the President’s address be circulated to the provincial law societies, 
gad that this discussion be adjourned until they have expressed their 

inion.” 

The amendment was lost. 

The motion was then carried. 

Time oF GENERAL MEETINGS. 

The following notice of motion was withdrawn :—‘‘ Mr. Charles Baker 
London) will move: ‘ That general meetings of the society be called 
~ not earlier than five o’clock p.m.’ ”’ 


Child Witnesses in Police Courts, 


The following letter,appeared in the Daily News of 5th January :— 

We desire to call attention to the manner in which discretionary 

wers are exercised by magistrates as to the attendance of women in 
courts under the provisions of the Children Act, 1908. The interpretation 
of these clauses varies with individual magistrates. The Justices of 
Leeds, Cambridge, York, Manchester, Birmingham, and other centres 
have made special. provision for the attendance of women social workers 
in their courts, and have spoken most appreciatively of the presence of 
responsible women during the trial of certain cases where girls and 
diildren have appeared as ‘witnesses. 

A magistrate’s order has refused. the members of the Hendon Rota 
admission to the Children’s Court. The Hendon Rota consists of middle- 
aged women, who have had the experience of wives, mothers, teachers, or 
seial workers. They are well known, and have a record of social work 
behind them. No friction or unpleasantness has occurred, and no reason 
has been given for treating.such women in this summary manner, and 
preventing them from doing a useful piece of public work, 

Several societies interested in such cases have suggested that an amend- 
ment should be introduced into the Children Act which, while reserving 
to magistrates power to clear the Court of all persons or of all young 

ms, shall not allow the exclusion of women probation officers, or of 
women only, whilé a child is giving evidence. We trust this proposal 
Will receive public support. 
























‘ : Curystat MACMILLAN. 
(Chairman of Police Court Rota Sub-Committee, Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene), 19, Tothill-street, S.W. 


The Admission of Women. 


Thé following letter appeared in the Z'imes of Thursday :— 

Your leading article of 26th January on Mr. Samuel Garrett’s address 
to the Law Society on the subject of legal reform will have been read 
with great pleasure by many, especially by those who know how well Mr. 
Garrett has fought for reform, and how fortunate the Law Society are in 

ing so distinguished a President. There is, however, one reform, not 
big in compass, though of deep import, of which Mr. Garrett has been 
the most stalwart supporter for years, which is the object of this letter— 
the opening of the solicitor’s profession to women. The matter stands 
thus :—The Bill passed the [House of Lords without a division last 
spring. By the rules under which the House of Commons carries on 
business in war time no Bill can be introduced there without Government 
ainction, and,-therefore, for nearly a year this little measure has been 
mthe door-step of the House of Commons, waiting for the half-day which 
Would be required for it to be passed or rejected on second reading. The 
Meuse of the Leader of the House gives for not giving the Bill its chance 
Bwant of time, but this cannot be accepted, for the House of Commons 
frequent! y rises by 8, afd does not always sit on Friday. If the Bill does 
or through in the few remaining days of this Session a year’s work 
Wil be lost and a reform long overdue still further postponed. 

®, Mount-street, W. 1, 29th January. 
























































Joxun W. Hurts. 













Companies. 
London City and Midland Bank (Limited). 


Fond Edward H. Holden, Bart., presided at the annual general meeting 
e shareholders of the London City and Midland Bank, held on 






ay. 
He said they met together for the fourth time since the beginning of 
terrible war. Last year they were hoping it would be ended 
they met again; this year they could only hope it would be 
Wer before their meeting next year. To-day we were fighting side 













all arrangements for rectifying her finances until.after the war. .He 
explained the law under which the Reichsbank works, and showed how 
the German authorities had anticipated the changes which would be. . 
necessary in that law in the event of Germany being involved in war. 
He then shewed how on the outbreak of the war they put into opera- 
tion certain amendments to their banking law providing for an exten- 
sion of the cover on which notes might be issued by the Reichsbank and 
for an increase in the cash balance of that bank by the addition of 
Darlehnskassen notes. By these means the Bank was enabled to increase 
the issue’of notes against the discount of Imperial Treasury Bills. He 
then described in detail the working of the Bank and its relation to 
the Government, and shewed how Germany had been able to continue 
to finance the war. 

Turning to the United States of America, Sir Edward went fully 
into the present financial condition of that country, congratulating the 
Federal Reserve Board on having succeeded in creating and building 
up the Federal reserve banking system, which surpassed in strength 
and excellence any other banking system in the world. He explained 
that the system of twelve banks had been put into operation in Novem- 
ber, 1914, and showed that the governing authorities had not hesitated 
to make drastic changes in the law under which the banks worked, even 
after America had entered the war, and shewed what portion of the 
proceeds of the American.War Loans had been allotted to the European 
Allies. He emphasized that the American Government is seeking to 
guard against the impairment of the liquidity of the joint stock banks 
in order to keep them free to finance the trade of the country both 
during and especially after the war. 

Prev’s Act or 1844. . 

Having shewn how Germany at the beginning of the war altered her 
Bank Act, and how during the war America had altered hers, Sir 
Edward proceeded to deal with the position of our own country. We 
in this country took power to suspend the Act of 1844 under which we 
worked. This, in his opinion, did not go far enough. If the Act had 
been repealed he believed that they might have got through the crisis 
without a moratorium. This Act had been notorious for increasing our 
troubles. It had had to be suspended on ‘fofr occasions. The time had 
now come, even while the war was on, when we should do as we 
believed the Americans would do in similar circumstances, namely, 
repeal the Act. He said emphatically we should repeal this 
Act. When Sir Robert Peel passed this Act seventy-four 
years ago, and divided the Bank and the Bank’s statement into two 
parts, the issue department and the banking department, he had three 
objects in view, namely (1) to curtail the notes issued by the private 
and joint stock banks, (2) to restrict the unlimited issue of notes by 
the Bank of England, and (3) by these means to curtail speculation. 
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CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 


are the 
CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW. 


HE need for greater effort to counterbalance 
the drain of War upon the manhood of the’ 
Nation, by saving infant life fur the future welfare of 
the British Empire, compels the Committee of The 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, 
London, W.C. 1, to plead most earnestly for increased 
support for the National work this Hospital is 
performing in the preservation of child life. 


The children of the Nation can truthfully be said 
to be the greatest asset the Kingdom possesses, yet 
the mortality among babies is still appalling, while 
the birthrate is slowly but surely declining. 
Fok over 60 years this Hospital has been the 

means of saving or restoring the lives and 
health of hundreds of thousands .of Children, and 
of instructing Mothers in the knowledge of looking 
after their children. 


£5,000 has to be raised immediately 









































Side with America, whose support of the Allied cause greatly en- 
urage and inspired us. Morelly and materially we were vastly 

gthened. In past years they had taken a survey of the financial | 
nditidns in the principal foreign countries as well as in our own. 
t considerable’ length he shewed how Germany had raised. all the | 
she required, regardless of inflation, through the Reichsbank, 
in case this proved insufficient, through the loan banks, leaving 



















to keep the Hospital out. of debt. 

Forms of Gift by Wiil to this Hospitel can be 
obtained on aoplication to— 

~ JAMES McKAY, Acting Secretary. 
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Up to this time there had been no legal restriction on the tssue-of notes 
and no system of notes being issued against gold. Peel this 
Act in the belief that, if gold were taken out of the Bank, the notes 
in circulation would diminish. He did not understand at that time 
that, under the new Act, when gold was exported, or when it was 
taken out of the Bank for any other reason, the demand for notes to 
take out the gold would fall on the reserve of the banking department, 
and not on the circulation. That it. would fall on-the circulation -was 
one of his principal arguments, but experience has shewn that the 
demand for notes has fallen, with few exceptions, on to the reserve of 
the Bank in the banking department, and not on the circulation, the 
circulation being the notes outside the Bank. If he had retained the 
form of balance-sheet which had been used up to that time, and stipu- 
lated that the gold in thé Bank should never be less than one-third of 
the notes issued, except in special circumstances, when a tax might 
be levied on the excess issue, he would have fallen into line with the 
principles which were generally adopted by the State banks of other 
couatries. But he was no banker, and could not foresee the effect of 
dividing the Bank and the Bank’s statements into two parts. The 
mere fact of using the ordinary form of balance-sheet in the place 
of Peel's form gave, in the case of the statement of the Bank for 
16th January, 1918, and taking gold alone, a percentage to liabilities 
of 28-2 against Peel’s 19°6. If they took the gold and the Government 
debt as forming our cash balance, the percentage would be 33-5 against 
19-6. In the case of the new Federal Reserve Bank in America the 
ratio of one-third, or 335 per cent. of gold to notes issued, was 
slightly exceeded, and the Bank was required to hold 40 per cent. 
in gold against their-notes; but. it was able to reduce the percentage 
below 40 by paying a tax on the excess circulation. 

Instead of following such lines, Sir Robert Peel divided the Bank 
of England into two separate departments, viz., the issue department 
and. the banking department, and at the same time began to issue 
the balance-sheet im two sections. He stipulated that notes should be 
issued by, the issue department against a Government debt of eleven 
millions and other securities of three millions, with the further stipula- 
tion that, as the issues of the joint stock and private banks ceased, the 
Bank could increase its issue on other securities to the extent of two- 
thirds of the lapsed issues, and that, beyond these issues, notes could 
only be issued against a deposit of an equivalent amount of gold in the 
issue department. It would be observed that under the Act the issue 
of notes bore no relation whatever to the amount of discounts or 
advances. It followed, therefore, that, if no gold could be deposited 
in the issue department, no further notes could come out, however much 
they were required. When there was an extraordinary demand for bank 
notes, that demand fell on the reserve in the banking department, and, 
when that reserve was unduly depleted, trouble might occur. Such was 
the danger when the war broke out. There was a great demand on the 
reserve of the Bank for notes, and as there was no gold to go into the 
issue department, no notes could be got out. The only notes which the 
Bank had in its possession on Wednesday, 29th July, 1914, to meet the 
excessive Prdat ; were 25 millions in its reserve in the banking depart- 
ment. Between Wednesday, 29th July, and Saturday morning, Ist 
August, £9.400,000 was withdrawn from the Bank, leaving the. reserve 
at £17,400,000 on the latter date. 


Tue Act BROKEN at THE BEGINNING OF THE WaR. 


As it was expected that this amount would be reduced to £11,000,000 
at the close of the day, a letter was written to the Treasury to the effect 
that; unless the Act were broken, accommodation must be curtailed. 
If accommodation had been curtailed, a much more serious crisis would 
have ensued. The Treasury replied on the same date that the Act could 
be broken if the rate were put up to 10 per cent. The rate was there- 
upon raised to 10 per cent. on the Saturday. Sunday, Monday (August 
Bank Holiday), and three specially appointed holidays followed, bring- 
ing us to Friday, 7th August; but in the meantime, on the Thursday, 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act had been passed authorizing the 
violation of the Act of 1844 on receipt of authority from the Treasury. 
A letter of authority under this Act was received, for on the Friday and 
Saturday following notes were over-issued to the extent of three millions, 
presumably against approved securities. This was the fourth time 
during its existence that this Act had been broken, and we are to-day 

ain working under ‘it. . In eriticising this Act,. he wished ‘it ta be 

stinetly understood that he had ‘nothing, but appréciation for the 
action of the directors of the Bank of England, ‘They had been working 
under a law which was bad, and could take no other course than that 
which they had. taken. His observations therefore were .in criticisms 
of-the Act. Great fears of financial difficulties’ were cansed Peel’s 
Act, and he believed that, if there had been no Act of 1844, the issue 
of the currency notes, and the assistance given by the Bank of England 
and the Government, would have-made it much more possible to get 
through without a moratorium.. The Bank of England statements, issued 
before and aftér the crisis, would shew that, if the Bank had been work: 
ing on the same principles as other national banxs of issue, there would 
have been |little ground for anxiety. These principles were :—(1) One 
bank of issue, and not divided into departments; (2) notes are created 
and issued on the security of bills of exchange and on the cash baldnée, 
s that a relation is established between: the notes. issued and -the dis- 
counts; (3) the notes issued ape controlled, by a fixed ratio of gold te 
notes, or of the cash balance to’notes; (4) this fixed ratio may be 
lowered on peyment of a tax; (5) the notes should. not exceed three 
times the gold or the cash balance. : é 


a 


CHEques AND BANK oF ENGLAND Norés. ' 


Sir Edward went.on to say that this country was peculiarly adapted 
t» the working of these principles, because under ordinary circumstances 
the necessity for notes was only small, as payments were largely made 
by cheques. In 1913 the cheques passing through the London Clearing 
House amounted to £16,436,00,000; in 19:16 they amounted tg 
£15,275,000,000; and in 1417 £19,121,000,000; while in 1913 the Bank 
of England notes in circulation were £29,000,000, in 1916 they were 
£39,000,000, and in 1917 £46,000,000.. Circumstances at the present 
time were, of course, extraordinary, and there was a steady demand for 
Bank of England notes. These notes were a part of the structure of the 
Bank of England in a way currency notes could not be, ‘and, further, 
denominations 6f notes larger than £1 and 10s. were required for business 
purposes. At the present time the demand for the Bank of England 
note was on the increase, and as the note could only be obtained out 
of the reserve of the banking department, when no gold was going into 
the issue department, it followed that the reserve must be a diminishing 
quantity so long as the circulation was increasing. In other cases, notes 
might come out of the issue department and go into circulation pre 
the reserve. For example, in 1916 notes were issued against gold to 
extent on balance of £1,500,000. These notes went into circulation 
through the reserve, but in addition £2,900,000 left the reserve for the 
circulation, making an increase in the latter of £4,400,000. In 1917 notes 
were issued against gold to the extent on balance of £4,300,000. These 
notes passed into circulation through the reserve, but in addition 
£2,000,000 left the reserve for the circulation, making an increase in the 
latter of £6,300,000. During the whole period of the’ war, notes to the 
extent of £20,400.000 had been issued, of which £4,100,000 had been left 
in the reserve and £16,300,000 had gone into circulation, 


Tue Bank oF ENGLAND’s STATEMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE War 
Crisis RECONSTRUCTED. 


Examining the Bank’s statement for 22nd July, 1914, the last one pub- 
lished before the crisis, and the statement for 5th August, 1914, he would 
reconstruct them on the supposition that the Bank was not restricted by 
the operation of the Act of 1844, or in other words that it was Fe 
on the same lines as other State banks. The Government debt o 
£11,015,000 and other securities of £7,435,000 were used under Peel’s 
Act as a basis for the issue of notes; but he would treat the Government 
debt only as a part of the cash balance of the reconstructed statement. 
The Bank statement of 22nd July, 1914, before the crisis showed a ratio 
of gold to notes issued of 67.6 per cent., and a ratio of cash balance fo 
liabilities of 52.4 per cent. Sir Edward then took the Bank of England 
statement and reconstructed it on modern lines. This reconstructed 
balance-sheet shewed a ratio of gold to notes of 13.7 per cent. and a 
ratio of cash balance to liabilities of 60 per cent., thus shewing a greater 
ratio of gold to notes by 69.4 per cent., and a greater ratio of cash 
balance to liabilities of 76 per cent. The statement for 5th August, 
which gave evidence of the extent of the transactions during the crisis, 
under Beel's Act shewed a ratio of gold to notes issued of 58.5 per cent.; 
and a ratio of cash balance to liabilities of 14.6 per cent. But in his 
reconstructed balance-sheet of the Bank for the same date the ratio of 
gold to notes was 76.5 per cent., and the ratio of cash balance to lia- 
bilities 37 per cent., or a greater ratio of gold to notes by 18 per cent., 
and a greater ratio of cash balance to liabilities by 22.4 per cent. A 
comparison of the statements of the Bank for 22nd July and 5th August 
shewed the operations which caused the Act to be broken. These were: 
an increase in the bills discounted of £31,720,000, an increase 
in the deposits of £12,329,000, and a decrease in the notes in the 
reserve of the banking department of £19,311,000, which notes were used 
to withdraw gold from the issue department to the extent of £12,523,000, 
the balance of £6,788,000 going into circulation. Looking at the 
figures, what could be said in support of the Act of 1844 when they 
saw that, because an extra P cron for discounts had been made to the 
extent of 31 millions, and 19 millions in notes had been withdrawn, the 
whole machine was thrown out of working order and the Act was 
broken? On the other hand, if we had adopted a proper system and 
worked on a ratio of 334 per cent., taking the gold only, we could have 
discounted an additional 47 millions of bills, and allowed the whole 
amount to be drawn off in notes; and if we had used the Government 
debt as a portion of our cash balance, we could have discounted an 
additional 80 millions of bills and-allowed the whole amount. to be drawn 
off in notes, and still have shewn a ratio of cash balance to liabilities 
of 20.9 per cent., against 14.6 per cent. under Peel’s Act. ’ 


‘Tue Bank StaTEMENT oF 16TH JanvaRy, 1918. 


As a final comparison, Sir Edward took the Bank statement of 16th 
January; 1918, drawn up under Peel’s Act, and reconstructed it, sub- 
stituting currency notes forthe Government debt. The reconstruc 
balance-sheet shewed a ratio of gold to notes of 129.7 per cent., against 
75<7 per cent; under Peel’s Act, or an increase of 54 per cent. ; the 
ratio of the cash balance to liabilities under the recoristructed balarte 
sheet was 33.5 per cent., against 19.6 per cent: under Peel’s Act, of aa 
improvement of 13.9 per cent. He concluded his observations by res 
fully asking the Chancellor of the Exchequer to appoint. a commutes, 
consisting of ‘six of the mbdst experienced bankers in the United Kingdom, 
to take into consideration the question of poping he Act of 1844 as 
soon as possible’in order to prevent a repetiti 
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= 
ted -: BANKING ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRIES. was re-established between the consumer and the shopkeeper, the shop- 
= g Referring to some leading items in their balance-sheet, Sir Edward | menor and_ the oe gee the merchant and the manufacturer, and the 
ag (eid that bankers were severely criticised because it was alleged that mans a _t e seller of raw material, currency notes would 
ts did not afford the same assistance to our industries as the Germans | se og y ld : nob “1 ie ag one. and, as the reserves of the 
ank do to theirs, and consequently, it was said, their tyaders had greater | che s would thereby be largely increased, they would be placed to 
than our traders. it was the duty of batters seriously to | '° eredit of the banks in the Bank of England and to the debit of 
ere pears Seen ome waders. 6 wae ine Cayo Ors eros y i | the Government. If they w he reserve of the Bank of E 
ent consider this position as affeeting the future. If assistance were required | ae th fart oould be. Mog wey wae Deneve Se . e Bank of Eng 
st I Grn ettlcment fnew indoncen or greater saastance faethe | nd, Mhe lst ond Bo sheen, matey a hy the 
for industries already established, it ought, in his opinion, to be oy. : io 
a + seriously considered. But the question arises, by what Soahe should | > Ry — be hog ser Fs and why the Bank of England tote 
ie this be done? German banks worked with large paid-up capitals and | ti r r » ree Rene gy / "hoe —_ ype eeenCNons, Mer relieving the con- 
and e reserve funds. If the extension of our industries were to be ditio ‘hea tike! “k of En hdl nat peared adi under new ‘con: 
out carried out with the assistance of the bankers in the same way as in Ei anh he re vould . t “the oy f th i“ Bye vane of 
nto | Germany, it would be necessary to increase the capitals of the banks, on th debit. . as a ah ° 4 > I th : ‘ be elie wifes fae 
r gs it could not be done by using depositors’ money, which was repay- Te eee ce at at ee theceby be cancelisa: 
ng Bip on demand ; Finally, Sir Edward emphasized the strong liquid position of the 
~ | LR Rce ne shee eae aceinceiie bared dor that in yeh gern | they could put hands on from 
N THE DANK S SITS. sixty-five to seventy millions within three days. Turning to their 
the After referring to the purchase of the shares of the Belfast Bank, | profit, he said it shewed £1,967,716. They had refrained from payin 
on Sir Edward said that the deposits of their own bank had increased_| ig increased dividend, believing that there would be greater pad den] 
the from £125,733,000 in December, 1914, to £220,552,000 at Sist December | in the institution if they reserved their surplus profits to meet the 
tes last. The nature of the ordinary trade of the country had changed. | unknown and unforeseen contingencies of the future. We were in the 
1e8e A large amount of trade had been curtailed, and some had even been greatest war the world had ever seen, and in these circumstances 
tion stopped altogether, and the resources .engaged had been laced to a-| the directors had decided to carry forward no less a sum than £733,785. 
the considerable extent in the banks. Some trades had been taken over by | In conclusion, Sir Edward eulogized the work of the staff, both male 
the the Government, and in these cases also the resources, which were | and female, and expressed the deep regret of the board that 320 of the 
left @mployed to hold stock and to give credit, had-been transferred to the | 3,700 men or thereabouts who had been on active service since the 
banks. The excess profits duty, which amounted to 80 per cent., had | beginning of the war had been killed, in addition to those wounded 
JAR to be paid to the Government from time to time, and in the meantime | or missing. To the sorrowing relatives the board desired to extend 
the provisions for this purpose had been accumulating in the banks. | their heartfelt sympathy. Distinctions had been won by many of the 
b- Some of these profits were now being placed in National War Bonds, | men for bravery and devotion to duty. The bank was proud of them. 
ald as the bonds would-be accepted in payment of the tax. Prices had He moved the adoption of the report, which was unanimously carried. 
b Zisen to such heights that large profits were being made, and were | The usual complimentary resolutions to the chairman, board of direc- 
e y being accumulated in the banks until the war was at an end, when | tors, managers and staff having been passed, the meeting terminated 
7 4 a ase ioae concerns, to purchase new machinery pws tk die: thanks to Sir Edward Holden for his conduct in’ the 
eels : 
Fore1cn TRADE. —— 
rent ys = 
ent. ees foreign trade a had also changed. The total imports ? ’ 
atio is country since the beginning of the war were larger than the a J 
e to " exports by 1,300 millions eating, om he indicated the affect of this aw Students ournal. 
land development on jour exchanges with several countries. He would Calls to the Bar 
cted aution friends in this country that just as prices had risen in conse- ; j 
ve ence of the depreciation in exchange, the greatly increased charges | The following gentlemen were called to the Bar on Monday :— 
ater r freight, insurance and commission, an increased amount of money Lincotn’s Inn.—Capt. B. M Mahon, D.S.0., M.C.; G. N. Knight, 
ai and credit, the increased cost of production, and the lack of competi- M. Islam, B.A., Cambridge; S. Lincoln;; W. H.. Bird; E. Alban, 
rust, tion as between belligerent countries and neutrals, so the moment M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. ; C. G. Nicol. 
rida, Regotiations for peace assumed definite shape we ought to see an im- Gray’s Inn.—A. W. Peake, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; Lieutenant-Colonel 
ont., provement in the soy. (with the possible exception of America), C. 8. Brebner, D.S.0., R.A.M.C.; Captain T. Worswick, R.F.C., M.Sc., 
his a reduction in insurance charges, a gradual reduction in freight charges, Liverpool > Captain W. L. McNall, LL.B., Cambridge ; J. Mac Veagh, 
od due to the increase in shipping and the transfer of ships from naval M.P.; Major L. R. Lipsett, A.S.C. 
“Ma and military work to the carriage of commodities, a decrease in the MIDDLE Tempte.—P. A. F. David, B.A.; C. E. L. Cox; W. H. 
my amount of credit and money in circulation, and a‘decrease in the cost Bailey, M.D. ; J. Verity; T. Lee; E. S. Mingail, B.A., B.L. 
“2 of production. The tendency would then be for prices to fall. On InnER TempLte.—J. W. Jones, B.A., Cambridge, holder of a certifi- 
gust the other hand, unless measures were taken to protect the American | °4te of honour awarded Michaelmas Term, 1917, and of the Barstow 
vexk: exchange for some time after the war, we should expect that exchange Law Scholarship awarded Hilary Term, 1918; T. T. Saraf; A. P. Bunt, 
“ans to fall. It might therefore be in a different position from the other B.A., Cambridge; R. F. Gore-Browne, Oxford; W. M. Walker, B.A., 
the exchanges, but it was hoped that_we should find our imports decreas- Cambridge; R. S. Shove, B.A., Cambridge; L. I. Horniman, Oxford ; 
ead ing and our exports increasing. Having sold so many of our American C. L. Mathur, B.A., Cambridge: P. M. Rossdale, B.A., Cambridge ; and 
“000 Necurities, the buyers of exchange, in respect of the interest to be | 1 L. Yong, B.A., LL.B., Cambridge. 
es ‘brought home, would not be so numerous as formerly; but, on the We have not inclufed names of gentlemen who apparently will not 
they contrary, the probability was that the interest which we should have | Practise in this country. F 
5 the _ 0 pay would be in excess of the interest to be received. TEER. Ae 7 
- the Currency Notes anp Gotp DANGER j ‘ y 
, Sa Sir James Thomas Woodhouse, upon whom a baronv was confer 
yo One important point would have to be taken into serious considera- recently, has taken the title of Bint Terrington, of Huddersfield .~ 
ie tion, and that was the question of the currency notes. When credit the county of York. ; 
vhole 
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Obituary. 
Mr. W. P. Eversley. 


The death took place on 23rd January of Mr, William Pinder Eversley, 
barrister-at-law, of the Inner Temple, at his residence, White House, 
Coltishall, Norfolk. Called to the Bar in 1877, he acquired a consider- 
able reputation on the South-Eastern Circuit, was Recorder of Sudbury, 
deputy-judge of the Suffolk County Court and Norwich County Court, 
chairman of the Munitions Court for Norwich and Cambridge, and 
Eastern Counties Commissioner for military service civil liabilites. Mr. 
Justice Lush, referring to his death at the Norwich Assizes on 24th 
January, said that Mr. Eversley was a great—indeed, one might say a 


profound—lawyer. His death would be greatly regretted. 


Qui ante diem perilit, 
Sed miles, sed pro patria. 


Lieutenant Richard L Sale. 


Lieutenant Richard Lander Sale, Household Cavalry, who died of 
wounds at a casualty clearing station on 15th January, was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sale, of The Orchard, Atherstone. He was educated 
at Clifton College, where he took a keen interest in all sports, winning 
his colours for cricket. He afterwards distinguished himself as 
an amateur golfer. He was admitted as solicitor in 1912, and pra 
tised with his father and elder brother at Atherstone, Warwickshire 
He joined the Inns Court O.T.C. early in 1915, and received a com 
mission in the Household Cavalry in the September following. He pro 
ceeded to the front in the first week in February, 1916, and since then 
saw much fighting. In June, 1916, he acted as sniping and patrol officer 
to his regiment, and in the early part of last year was promoted brigade 
sniping officer His colonel writes ‘** He was one of the best officers 
I have ever had under me, absolutely sound and trustworthy in all that 
he did, full and common sense. He made a most ideal sniping 
officer, and inspired the greatest confidence in his men. His job was 
not an 1d the pluck and skill he always showed on night 
patrols always fi n i admiration He is a great loss to the 
ne was devoted to him, and from a commanding 
irreplaceable; in addition to which I was 
immensely.’’ Lieutenant 


’ 1 
schoo! 


I courage 


easy one il 

: ed vith 
regiment, wh 
offi er’s 
personally very fe f him and respected him ’ 
Sale married, in 3, Dorothy Mary, the third daughter of the Rev. 
W. Northcott Atherstone, who survives him. His brother, 
Captain E. H. Sale loucester Regiment, who joined up at the beginning 
ot the wa killed at t) e Battle of Imes on 25th September, 1915, 
and his y rother has been serving at the front with the R.G.A. 
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Legal News, 
Changes in Partnerships. 


Dissolution. ° 


Georce CuHartes Gruppe and Henry Georce Troventon, solicitors 
(Grubbe & Troughton), No. 3, New-court, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 
D 31. The said Henry George Troughton will, continue the said busi 
ness alon the present style or firm of Grubbe & Troughton. 
Jan. 29. 


unde 
Gazelle. 


General. 


The second January Sessions for the 
Criminal Court were opened by the Lord Mayor at the Old Bailey on 
Tuesday. The names of forty persons appear in. the calendar for trial, 
of whom one is charged with murder and one with arson. 

The Times understands that the question of the control of all forms 
of inland transport—except the railways which will be controlled a: 
heretofore by the Railway Fxecutive—is engaging the immediate atten 
tion of the Important de expected 
shortly 

Inthe House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. J. F. Hope, replying 
to Mr. Butcher, The German delegates at The Hague refused 
the proposal put forward by the British delegates that privates should 
be included in the transfer to Holland of prisoners who had been over 
eighteen months in captivity. 


jurisdiction of the Central 


Crovernment velopments may he 


said 


In the City of London Court on Wednesday Judge Rentoul, K.C., 
at his first sitting since the Christmas recess, said I regret. owing to 
a mistake the January list of sittings for this Court was issued and 
the holidays prolonged a week without my knowledge. In their work 
the City Judges are independent of each other,’ and as free from all 
interference from any quarter as any Judges in the kingdom, but on 


me, as senior Judge, rest the duty and responsibility of fixing the | 


monthly sittings, and I hope no inconvenience has been caused to 
litigants or anyone else by the irregularity referred to, which I feel 
will not occur again. 


| Cecil : Any treaty that we have entered into is, of course, binding, 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Lord R. Cecil. answering Mr, 
King, who put three questions inquiring as to the position in regard to 
the secret treaties disclosed in Petrograd, said he thought the House ~ 
would see that if would not be right for him to answer questions about 
treaties which were described in those questions as secret. Mr. 
Ponsonby : Ougyt*not the House to be informed whether the Treaty of 
London, dated April 1915, is binding on this country or not? Lord R 
Mr, 
Trevelyan : Has the Government arfy intention of repudiating it ? oa 
R. Cecil: No, Sir; it is not the habit of the British Government fo 
repudiate treaties. : 


In the House of, Commons on 18th January the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, asked by Mr. King whether the Government had considered 
the.economy in public money which might be effected by abolishing the * 
offices of Lord Chief Justice and Master of the Roils under section 33 
of the Judicature Act of 1873; and whether action would be taken tg 
abolish these offices, said :—The answer is in the negative. I do not 
think the hon. member has considered the subject. It is quite impossible 
to do without these offices. The statute quoted by the hon. member 
never contemplated such a course. Mr. King: Has the matter been 
considered in the light of the fact that both offices are practically~ 
vacant? The Chancellor of the Exchequer: The fact that an office is 
vacant is no reason why it should not be filled. 

In the House of Commons on 23rd January Mr. Balfour, replying to 
Mr. Lynch, said examinations for entry into the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service had been for many years open to competition. 
Candidates were nominated by the Secretary of State on the recom- 
mendation of a Board of Selection, whose duty it was to advise whether 
the candidates possessed the necessary qualifications for the service. 
He hoped that an improvement would shortly be made in the very 
inadequate pay for the Diplomatic Service, which, by removing the 
necessity of the candidate having a small private income, would enlarge 
the field of selection. He knew of no other method of securing young 
vho, in the language of the hon. member’s question, were “of 
ibility, energy, and character, inclined to sympathy with forward 
movements of civilization.”’ 


Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, of Feldemore, near Dorking, late head of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., chartered accountants, Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry, E.C., from 1892 to 1894 president of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of England and Wales, who died on 17th 
September, son of the late Alfred Waterhouse, of Liverpool, has left 
a fortune of the value of £257,780, with net personalty £222,759. He 
devised the Feldemore Estate to his wife for life, or widowhood, with 
remainder, in the event of the net residue of his property, exceedin 
£125,000, in trust for his son Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse and hi 
first and other sons in tail; and after providing for a number of legacies, 
including £500 to the Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent Association, 
he left the residue of his property to his children in varying shares,” 
according to the net value of his estate. 


men 








Court Papers. 


Supreme Court of Judicature, 
ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 


Mr. Justice 
Eve. 

Mr. Goldschmidt 
Leach 
Church 
Farmer 
Jolly 
Synge 


EMERGENCY 
Date. ROTA. 

Monday, Feb. 4 Mr. Jolly 
Tuesday .... 5 Synge 
Wednesday .. ¢ Bloxam 
Thursday .... 7 Borrer 
Friday ick, Goldschmidt 
Saturday .... 9 Leach 


Mr. Justice 
NEVILLE. 
Mr. Church 

Farmer 
Jolly 
Synge 
Bloxam 
Borrer 


Mr. Justice 
YOUSGER, 
Mr. Bloxam, 
~Borrer © 
Borrér 


So emi 
Lene Goldschmidt 
Chureh Leach 


Farmer Charch 


APPEAL CoURT 
No. 1. 

Mr. Farmer 
Jolly 
Synge 
Bloxam 
Borrer 
toldschmidt 


Mr. Justice 
PETERSON, 


Mr, Synge 
Bloxam 


~Mr. Justice 
ASTBURY. 


Mr. Borrer 
Goldschmidt 
Leach , 
Charch 
Farmer 
Jolly 


Mr. Justie 
SARGANT. 


Mr. Leach 
Church 
Farmer 
Jolly 
Syge 
Bloxam 


as Date. 


Monday Feb. 
Tuesday 

We. n‘sday 
Thrreday 
Frilav 
Saturdar 


Crown Office, 
25th January, 1918. 


Further list of days and places appointed for holding the Winter 


Assizes, 1918. 
NORTH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Justice Bray. 
Mr. Justice Roche. 
Tuesday, 19th February, at Newcastle. 
Tuesday, 26th February, at Durham. 
Tuesday, 5th March, at York. 
Monday, llth March, at Leeds, 
MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence. 
Saturday, 9th March, at Warwick. 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence. 
Mr. Justice Sankey. 
Thursday, 14th March, at Birmingham. 
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